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Jesus Christ declared that he came into 
‘his world to establish the Kingdom of Heav- 
on; or, to use the current expression of our 
lay, to create an ideal social order. His plan 
vegan with the rebirth of the individual, by 
neans of which he established his Lordship 
'n the individual life, and got a loyal obedience 
‘hrough the inspiration of personal love. In 
she utterance, “As ye would that men should 
io to you, do ye also to them likewise,’ he 
aps out the program by which his followers 
in their group relations will be able to realize 
‘he ideal social order. 


The standard of conduct which it sets is so 
igh that few people have ever attempted its 
jiteral obedience. One man says it is an utter 
mpossibility under our present social order, 
ollowing Herbert Spencer’s position, that one 
nan cannot be moral until all-are moral. 


_A little experience in attempting a literal 
bbedience of the Golden Rule is very apt to 
nake us think it is impracticable. In fact a 
arge portion of the Christian world is coming 
0 the position that while the Golden Rule 
aay be the Magna Charta for an ideal social 
irder, literal obedience to it is an utter im- 
Possibility under such conditions as exist to- 
fay, and with human nature as it is. Many 
aim that Christ never intended its literal 
bedience, that he did not even obey it himself, 
ind point us to the scathing rebukes he visit- 
id on the scribes and Pharisees, the violence 
ith which he whipped the traders and money 
hangers from the temple, and remind us that 
ve have no record of his turning the other 

eek under the brutal buffoonery of the sol- 
jiers when he was crucified. 4 


Nevertheless, no man can claim that obedi- 
nce to the Golden Rule is an impossibility, 
use Christ’s people have never anywhere 
any large numbers given it a real trial. 


But let us remember also that the words 
‘é intended to breathe a spirit. Literal com- 
Hance is not only impossible but vain unless 
discover and incarnate the spirit which 
St breathes into the words. 


a 


The Practice of the Golden Rule 


The Cure-All For the Social Order 
REY. JOSEPH A. VANCE, D. D. LL. D. Detroit, Mich. 


The high-water mark of non-Christian ethics 
was doubtless reached in the utterances of 
Confucius, and students of Comparative Re- 
ligions, as members of the fraternity of The 
Expositor readers know, have pointed out that 
long before Jesus uttered his Golden Rule, 
Confucius had uttered his. 


But there is a vast difference between the 
two. Christ’s is positive, while that of Con- 
fucius is merely negative. Christ’s is sacri- 
ficial and constructive; Confucius’ is after all 
self-centered. Creating an ideal social order 
is not a matter of getting along the best way 
you can with the world’s standards of action; 
the introduction of a new spirit must destroy 
the old order and create a new one. “Behold, 
I make all things new.” 


This is what Jesus claims an honest thor- 
ough-going application of his Golden Rule 
can and will do; and for these reasons: 


It is thoroughly practicable. It can be done. 
We may question the possibility of literally 
obeying the cheek and coat orders, but you 
can always treat the other man, no matter 
how bad he is, or how near crazy with his 
antagonisms and greed and even immorality, 
as you would like for him to treat you if your 
positions were reversed. ; 

A young fellow applied one day to a minis- 
ter for money to help him take a course at 
Moody Institute, and frankly told him his his- 
tory as a forger, and of a term in Sing Sing 
prison. The minister said, “I will get you a 
job to help you pay your own way, but I 
will not give you any money, or lend it to 
you, without knowing the truth of your story.” 
The minister was trying to practice the Gold- 
en Rule. This was the only way in which 
Christ worked out the matter in his own life. 
He shows the details of the program in his 
story of the Good Samaritan. He illustrates 
it in his own life in the way in which he dealt 
with the Samaritan village that refused him its 
hospitality. Even in his dealings with hypo- 
critical Pharisees and Sadducees he did not 
lose sivht of it. Where help was needed he 
gave it; when nothing could be done he left 
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them alone; and where life called for a rebuke 


he faithfully administered it. Not a few men 
who have conscientiously tried it have found 
it workable. 


Then, too, practice of it is in the reach of 
all types and conditions of people. Thinking 
it through is as simple as an act of breathing 
or eating. It is merely a matter of using your 
personal thought, and of putting yourself in 
the other man’s place and him in your place. 
Very quickly and very clearly any little child 
can see what you would like if the positions 
were reversed. 


How very different it would be if Christ had 
demanded that we should master some intri- 
cate system of finance, or be able to carry 
through some profound psychological analy- 
sis, or master some learned philosophical sys- 
tem. How different it would be if the practice 
of it called for the expenditure of a large 
amount of money; if only he who was able to 
build memorial churches and synagogues like 
the man in the Gospel story could be declared 
worthy of Christ’s favor; but in this Golden 
Rule he has put the practice of Christian dis- 
cipleship, the integration of one’s whole life 
in the ideal social order in the Kingdom of 
God, within the reach of the lowliest and most 
ignorant. 


Again, it reaches the spot in our social or- 
der that is diseased. Why do we treat each 
other wrongly? Usually for one of two rea- 
sons or for both. 


Sometimes we do it because we are so Ccov- 
etous of what the other man has that we try 
to take it away from him. This practice makes 
the other man suspicious, distrustful, and 
when the wrong has actually been committed, 
full of personal hatred. 


More often, may be, it is because we think 
the other man is trying to treat us wrong. 
We belong to a social order whose members 
are in the habit of “doing one another,” and 
most of us are largely pre-occupied in trying 
to “do” the other man first. 


Now if we will think through the line of ac- 
tion ‘suggested by our Lord in the Golden Rule 
we will find that it reaches hatred with good 
will, and replaces suspicion and distrust with 
confidence. It puts sacrificial effort where it 
is needed, and leads the strong arm to help 
instead of striking down the weak. The man 
fallen among thieves found a good Samaritan 
to put him on his feet again and make him 
once more a vital useful member of the so- 
cial order. Poverty and need are actually re- 
moved instead of merely palliated or used for 
spectacular display. 


The world’s way of selfish greed. fills our 
social order with cruelty, piles suffering on 
the suffering, makes the weak weaker, takes 
advantage of ignorance and exploits inexperi- 
ence for vicious ends. 


The Golden Rule method worked better in 
one of our great factories during the world 
war. One of the workmen wrecked a great 
steel planer which he was operating on gov- 
ernment work. He was arrested as a pro- 
» German, was charged with being a govern- 


ment spy, of being guilty of sabotage, and was 
about to be sent to Leavenworth. 


The two brothers who owned the factory 
said, “Let’s go and look at this planer before 
we send this man to prison.” They took the 
accused man with them, and asked him, “Hov 
did you wreck this planer?” “I do not know 
sir,’ he replied, “but before God I did no 
intend to do it.” They then began a close 
personal examination of the wreckage, an» 
discovered that the foremap of that depart 
ment in order to save a little time had re 
moved a safety bolt, and was really respons* 
ble for the whole affair. They went back t 
the office with the man, had the charg 
against him dismissed, and put him back at hii 
work; and they put him back with a deathles 
devotion in his heart for these two brother 
whose vast wealth did not prevent them fro, 
feeling for the other fellow. 


Have we not found here the cure-all for th 
world’s need today? Our world is in a bad wa™ 
It is, literally, all “shot up,” war-weary, eage 
to get back to a peace basis; and yet, eve 
since the war ceased our nation and the ne 
tions of Europe have been obstructing eac’ 
other because dominated by selfish consider, 
tions, all of them looking out for number on} 
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Political parties are looking for nothing b* 
faults in their opponents and attempting 
capitalize every public measure for partise) 
campaign purposes. 


What does unhappy Ireland need more t 
day than the practice of the Golden Rul 
It is as truly the great need of our industri 
world. If some of our captains of indust 
could spend a part of every week in the factor 
instead of around the directors’ table, if som 
of the coal barons had to spend a part of the 
time at the side of the miner under the ear 
digging coal, if the capitalistic class cow) 
change places for a while with those who t) 
with their hands, and those who toil wo 
their hands could carry for a little while t} 
responsibilities and anxieties of those w) 
conduct the business, Christ’s Golden Rv! 
might have a chance. The world would she 
most of us a pretty good time if we would om 
let Jesus teach us to treat each other the w 
he treated people. 


Let us who claim to be followers of Jess 
remember that he spoke the Sermon on {i} 
Mount to us, not to the world at large. f 
this cure-all of his is to get to work in » 
social order the Christian must do it. Wt 
the world needs today is a religion with tse 
water-mark in it. 


One of the great Deans of the Church £ 
England declared a short time ago that cy 
life was at the bottom of all the world’s i), 
and intimated that only a return to the il 
of all city dwellers, turning the generat1 
into a race of farmers, could solve the pr- 
lem. He evidently knows little about 2& 
country. ' 


We need something more than a changerf 
habitation, we need an incarnation. It i 
great thing for a man to adopt such a be 
tiful rule of life as Bishop Vincent’s “Mc - 
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ing Resolve,” “to live a simple, serene, sin- 


cere life,” but deeper and better is this, “I 


am resolved this day not to do as many men 


as I can, to be done by as few as I can; but 
to do unto others, friends and foes, as I would 
like to have them do unto me.” 


The Relation of Good Roads to the Rural 
Church 


_ How the Automobile Tends to Make the Community Center 
| REV. LUTHER W. SLIFER, Indiana, Pa. 


While a man high in the councils of our 
‘denomination was in my parish a short +#:~< 
ago he said to me in conversation, “The good 
‘roads movement has solved the problem of 
‘the rural church.” On the other hand, one of 
my best church workers recently expressed 
the thought that if we got good roads through 
‘this community it would be rather hard on the 
church, “for people will just whiz past the 
church on their way visiting.” My clerical 
‘friend was wrong. The good roads movement 
has not solved the rural church problem. 


That there is a rural church problem is ac- 
cepted on all sides. But the ailment is not 
‘so simple as to be diagnosed merely “Bad 
'Roads.” Neither is the cure so simple as to 
be labeled merely “Good Roads.” My friend’s 
| statement was wrong because he considered 
only one phase of the disease. As for the 
‘statement of Miss Churchmember, I do not 
'believe it, and I do not really think that she 
does either. Men and women have souls wheth- 
‘ér the roads are good or bad. And those souis 
have needs, and if the church satisfies those 
meeds the men and the women will be found 
in their places in the pews on days of public 
| worship. 


As a matter of fact, church attendance in 
' rural districts is better in summer when the 
‘roads are good than it is in winter. I am fre- 
quently met with the statement, “We cannot 
‘attend church very well in the winter when 
the roads are bad. We sold our driving horse 
‘when we bought the auto.” Or, “It is too 
cold to take the children out on a long drive 
‘ with the horse.” And I know that these are 
| usually reasons and not merely excuses. I 
| have often noticed, too, that families of five 
or more who attend when the autos can run, 
dwindle to two or three when they must come 
| in the horse-drawn vehicle. Well, then, if 
good roads give a better church attendance 
/ would not still better roads give the best at- 
tendance? 


The rural church system is at present in 
| the main a survival of the old circuit system. 
Under it each minister serving a district would 
| have from two to four or even more churches 
under his supervision, each of these churches 
_ located in a community of its own, usually 
in a little settlement say of one hundred to 
five hundred. Usually too, there are two to 
_four other churches of different denomina- 
_ tions in each settlement. The pastors of these 
various churches cross and recross each oth- 
er’s paths. Laying aside all the evils that 


arise fram amnatitinn wo ery vcemaining 
the system of absentee pastors. For as each 
pastor serves a number of churches the great 
majority of-the churches do not have a pastor 
of their own living in their communities. This 
system of absentee pastors has proven as per- 
nicious for the church as the system of absen- 
tee landlords has proven for agriculture. 


The only alternative is for the churches of 
one community to get together, erect one suit- 
able church building and call one pastor to 
live in and serve the community. This might 
be called the community system as. over 
against the circuit system. I believe that will 
be the solution of the rural church prob- 
lem. Under such a system a community 
church might be affiliated with only one de- 
nomination serving the whole community, or 
all the members might worship and work to- 
gether and the gifts go to the denominational 
board each prefers. 


Do you say this is only a dream and will 
never come to pass? But it is coming to pass. 
There are already in the United States 669 
churches of the community type scattered 
through 42 states. The system is passing from 
the experimental stage and is gaining ground 
in every section. I believe it is the rural 
church of the future that will pave the way 
for a closer unity of all Christian faiths. ‘ Here 
is a great opportunity for the rural church to 
show the city church something worth while 
and at the same time again return to a place 
of leadership. 


But good roads is our theme, and we think 
of them in connection with the churches to 
which they lead. I do not believe our much 
desired good roads will lead away from or 
past the church, but to it. I believe that 
good roads and the church of the future have 
a very close relation. So I am for good roads, 
summer and winter, up hill and down dale. 


The good roads movement increases the 
prosperity of a community. Not only is the 
sale-value of the farms along a good roadway 
increased, but the actual cash value of the 
farm products also. The value is further 
increased because the owner hag power to 
place his product in the market quickly at a 
time when the price is most favorable. This 
time often ig just when poor roads make de- 
livery to market impossible. Good roads mean 
increased value also because they permit a 
quick haul. The money-value of saved timé 
for man or team or car can be added to 
the value of the crop, and often invested in 
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other crops at a season of the year when time 
is truly money. Good roads add to the pros- 
perity of the community also because they 
open it up to strangers and visitors who will 
motor through, and thus secure for the com- 
munity a wider market both for the farms 
themselves and for the farm products. 


In these and many other ways will good 
roads add to the prosperity of the community. 
And a prosperous community will or should 
mean a prosperous community church. Not 
alone because it will enable the rural church 
to compete with her city sister in the matter 


e- cplerv and living conditions, but because 
it will @mav.T an, rural ehureh te GOveInn a 


plant that will be fitted for real service to the 
various classes of the community and thus ap- 
peal to the big men in the ministry. For in 
the ministry, as in every other profession, 
the really big men are looking for oppor- 
tunities of service, and go ye the largest 
openings are offered. 


Good roads, moreover, increase the intelli- 
gence of the community. They make easier 
the maintenance of consolidated schools, which 
give the country boy or girl an equal chance 
with his or her city cousins, and they will not 
need to enter the life-race with a handicap. 
Again, good roads will make for easier con- 
tact with outside persons and places, thus 
teaching the inhabitants not to measure ‘the 
world by the dimensions of their local com- 
munity. This broadening of contact itself 
makes for the intelligence of the community. 
Not only so, but an intelligent community will 
make for an intelligent, prosperous and live 
church. For it is the intelligent man or wo- 
man who will most quickly realize what a 
church can mean to a community and who 
will first lend himself or herself to the church 
for carrying out its program or developing a 
better one. 


So far I have been discussing how good 
roads will enable the community to help the 
church. But that is only half the story. The 
other and the more important part is how 
good roads will enable the church to help 
the community. Everywhere of late years we 
have been faced by the question, “What must 
the church do to be saved?” And we are not 
hearing very definite answers. But when the 
church stops asking “What must I do to 
be saved?” and asks, “What can I do to serve?” 
she will be saved. The church must not only 
serve the community by saving it—in the nar- 
rower sense—but she must save—in the broad- 
er sense—the community by serving it. And 
to serve the community she must reach all 
classes in it and as nearly as possible seven 
days in the week. This the community church 
would try to do. But she could succeed only 
if she had good roads in her vicinity. 


The rural church of the future will not be 
a one-room structure. It will have the main 
auditorium for public worship. But it will also 
have smaller rooms for other purposes. There 
will be a boys’ game room in which the boys 
of the community can gather at regular times 
during bad weather and engage in indoor 
games, under the sympathetic oversight of 
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some consecrated man of the congregation 
who will give of his time that the boyhood 
of the vicinity may grow, even in its play,| 
into nobler manhood. The girls will have like! 
provision made. There will be a reading room, 
with a well selected library and the latest; 
magazines. There will be a social room into} 
which the young folks may gather for evenings) 
of pure, clean fun and mutual enjoyment. En- 
tertainers and lecturers will be obtained from 
time to time and bring delight and information)} 
and inspiration to the whole people. And the 
social hunger which is driving our boys and 
girls into the towns and cities will be satis 
fied. The women’s clubs will deal with theinj 
own peculiar problems. Occasionally a wo-} 
man doctor will be sccured to talk frankly} 
with her own sex and teach the proper caré 

of children, and less often will there be 2 
heart-broken young mother following the lit: 
tle white casket. These and whatever othe} 
needs the community has, the community cen: 
ter, the church, will supply. But she can only? 
do so if she has good roads leading to hei} 
doors. For the greater part of the work musi} 
be done during the months in which poor road: 
are impassable for those who need her servici 
most. ° | 


And on Sunday? The mothering church tha} 
has served so well during the week will no} 
be forgotten on Sunday, nor forsaken. Th 
parking place of this community church wil} 
be closely packed with automobiles while na) | 
a few buggies and carriages will stand i:| 
lines down the hitching yards. Inside thil 
church home the minister is bringing his mes 
sage of joy and hope, of consolation or of in) 
spiration, to an audience that inspires hin} 
even as he inspires his hearers. 


That is the solution of the rural chur 
problem which the Good Roads Movement /! } 
making possible. 


THE NEW-COMERS’ SOCIAL 


Rev. Herbert Marsh, pastor of the Commun 
ity Church, Dolliver, Iowa, has a good metho | 
of interesting persons who have recent!) | 
moved into his community. He says: “Sine | 


the last day of February eighteen familie. 
have moved into our community. This is 
large number when you consider the fact thi | 
our population in the village is 175 and ow 
constituency all told about four hundre)” 
These eighteen families mean that abo” 
ninety new people will look us in the fac ) 
What shall we do with them, or for the 
We need them in the church. They need us 


First the pastor announced a New-Comer } 
Social, that the Community Culture Club, by % 
young people, would give an entertainme® | 
for the benefit of the new-comers, and th | 
he expected his congregation to go to tii 
homes of these new residents and give the , 
each a personal invitation. He also got t! — 
names of the people himself, so he could 1 
likewise. Thus it was made sure they woul 
come. They could see that they were realj 
wanted and that the church people a | 


to get acquainted with theme 


Jesus was and is the world’s greatest Teach- 
‘er because he best opened God’s parable to 
man’s vision, and in “interpreting spiritual 
‘things to spiritual men,” (1 Cor. 2:13, R. V.) by 
‘parable, we are following the example of 


“Can God answer prayer? 
‘Will he? Does he care? Or is the very possi- 
yility of prayer a vain imagining?’ Why may 


‘out even more inspiring as a spiritual lesson- 
) 00k, help us to the answer? 

_ What is the wireless and how does it opera- 
F ite? The old negro’s quaint explanation of the 


| jlog’s tail-end, he yap at his head-end. Ef I 
; ab dog thousand miles long, and I tromp 
jon his tail here in Virginy, he’d yap in New 


But the wireless has no connecting nerve 
sords. So we must go on to the wave-theory 
%~ impulse transmission. A rope lying on the 
loor will carry successive waves. A stone is 
+ hrown into a lake; waves radiate to furthest 
‘shores. The ether fills all the sky. Motion 
‘mpulses, electrically originated in it, vibrate 
‘o the outmost shores of finite being. These 
‘Waves may carry messages to the ends of the 
varth if only there be sending and receiving 
mstruments perfectly attuned to each other. 
3ehold the Parable of Prayer! 


First: Man was created in tune with the 
(Gen. 1:27). God and man had per- 
ect communion then, the One with the other 


Second: But man sinned, put himself out of 
une with the Infinite, wrecked his spiritual 
organ for receiving Divine communications. 
t was as the case of a son of a Government 
Vireless chief. The lad had an amateur outfit; 
ie often talked to his father by it. One day 
‘na fit of anger he struck his instrument and 
“ roke it. The father called and called from 
he great wireless, but the boy heard not; he 
yas deaf to the wireless call. 


ky full of calls—calls of love, calls of mercy, 
alls of invitation, calls of pardon and of sal- 
ation. But man hears nothing. His spirit- 
val wireless receiver has been wrecked and 

3 is deaf. Prayer is then impossible because 
2 is out of tune with God. 


| After a time the wireless chief sent a spe- 
lalist to repair the boy’s outfit. Communica- 
on was re-established and the boy was happy 
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The Wireless as a Parable of Prayer 


In Tune With God. 
ROBERT C. HALLOCK, D. D., Ph. D., Havana, Cuba. 


Sky Full of Calls 


again. So our Father God sends the Holy 
Spirit, who repairs our spiritual organ of com- 
munication. We are once more in tune with 
the Infinite. We have spiritual communion 
with God, which is prayer. Has not the wire- 
less parable helped us to understand? 


But can it go on and solve for us the puz- 
zling problems whether God can or.does really 
answer prayer, and how praying into an empty 
sky can possibly bring us the help we need? 


The answer may be found in a wireless in- 
cident. The great steamer “Republic,” crowd- 
ed with passengers, is far at sea in a fog at 
night. Suddenly out of the darkness another 
steamer rushes full speed, strikes the ‘““Repub- 
lic’ amidships a fatal blow, backs off and 
rushes away. The “Republic’s’” engines are 
disabled, her lights out, and the vessel is fill- 
ing. 


Jack Binns, wireless operator, finds his way 
to the wireless and tests it. Injured, but oh, 
joy! it still operates. Perhaps no help is with- 
in a thousand miles, yet Jack Binns sends 
broadcast the “SOS” call for succor. “Help! 
Help! We are sinking: help or we perish!” 
Over and over his call is flung out into empty 
space. And as Binns listens with strained 
ears into that awful dark, suddenly he hears an 
answering call: ‘We are coming! Cheer 
up, we’ll soon be there to save you! Keep 
calling us that we may know where you are. 
We are coming!” And there Jack Binns sat 
in the darkness hour after hour and flung out 
his call into the vast fog-filled spaces of the 
sea—until, at last, there came through the 
curtain of black night-fog a great splendid 
ship, all ablaze with electric lights, her decks 
crowded with brave men ready and eager to 
help! Saved! and just in time! 

Jack Binns said that that ship was the most 
beautiful thing he had ever seen! Behold 
again the Parable of Prayer! 


Yes, God can and does answer prayer; and 
the mystery of a man praying into an empty 
sky, God answering that prayer on earth, is 
no more “inexplicable” than that a wireless 
call flung out into darkness and void, should 
bring a great radiant ship to the exact place 
and time of need. Both happen according to 
their proper laws. 

So doubt not, fear not, but pray. Pray, even 
though God be unseen, unheard, far-off. Pray 
on, and on, and on, though the help be long in 
coming. “Men ought always to pray and not 
to faint.” ‘All too often men fail to get an 
answer because, discouraged, they stop pray- 
ing; and God (even though coming to their 
help) is, so to speak, unable to find them in the 
dark! But_like Jack Binns, keep on praying; 
and you shall see at last the beautiful ship, 
the shining messenger of God’s salvation. For 
Jesus Christ pledged his divine word: “Ask, 
and ye shall receive!” 
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The World’s Debt to Ministers 


Great Part in Pioneering, Education, Government, Literature. 


Etc.—Large Work for Small Pay 
W. C. POOLE, Frankford, Delaware 


When the famous Dr. Jowett came from Eng- 
land to be pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church 
in New York City at a reported salary of 
$12,000, before the high cost of living, the 
newspapers gave much space to discussion of 
his salary. An editorial in a leading New 
York paper thought the salary too small for 
the preacher to a congregation of the wealth- 
iest of Americans. Dr. Jowett apologized for 
the size of the salary, and regretted that it 
was even mentioned. A theatre manager 
laughed at the discussion. A “movie star,” 
he said, could get that much a week to throw 
custard pies at a policeman in the pictures. 


At that time in America the average salary 
of ministers was $667, according to census 
reports. Over ten thousand ministers were 
then preaching for $300 or less a year. The 
average salary has since advanced to approxi- 
mately $1,000. The census shows approxi- 
mately one preacher, one lawyer and one doc- 
tor for each five hundred or six hundred peo- 
ple. Comparing the pay received by first 
class actors, financiers, politicians, baseball 
players, movie stars, and even ordinary brick 
layers and carpenters, the average minister 
receives very little. 


On the other hand, those who give little or 
nothing to support the church, and those who 
do the least for themselves complain about 
money given for support for ministers. I 
never heard this complaint from a successful 
business man, editor, merchant, or even the- 
atrical man or actor. Yet it raises the ques- 
tion, “Are ministers worth their cost to the 
world?” 


The first act of the first English settlers 
when they landed at Jamestown in 1607 was to 
conduct religious worship and thanksgiving, 
led by a minister. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
organized by a minister—Robinson—and led 
by another minister—William Brewster—the 
spiritual guide of those who landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock. Boston may not be as saintly 
as it should be, but one can scarcely walk a 
square in it without seeing something that 
was started or accomplished by a minister. 
From the day of its founding it has been serv- 
ed in endless ways by clergymen. 


A minister seeking religious liberty led the 
settlement of Rhode Island. The name of 
Roger Williams will live wherever people love 
liberty of conscience. Leading the first set- 
tlers in Maryland, at St. Mary’s, was a Catho- 
lic priest who immediately conducted sery- 
ice. William Penn, the promising son of a 
Pritish admiral, heard the call of the Spirit 
and followed the Inner Light. As a leader of 
the Friends he settled Pennsylvania. William 
Cglethorpe may not have been a minister, but 
no colony was founded with higher motives of 
philanthropy than was Georgia. Among the 
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first preachers in Georgia was John Wesley) 
as a missionary. To mention all the minis: 
ters who took part in the founding of the 
colonies is not possible here, but we must no) | 
forget John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians 
There is scarcely a place in the United States 
where some minister has not left his molding 
influence. i 


Of our colleges and universities, far mor¢ 
than half are presided over by ministers 01) 
sons of min.sters. More than half were found. 
ed by ministers. Our first college, Harvard } 
was founded by the Rev. John Harvard. Ou; 
next college, William and Mary, in Virginia) qj 
was founded by a minister in spite of discour! } 
agements which few could have overcome. Thi | 
world’s attention of late years has been di 
rected to Princeton University as to few ini} 
stitutions of learning. Princeton is the prod) ] 
uct of Presbyterian ministers, demanding tha 
high standard of education for which the 4} 
have always stood. Almost every Methodis: | 
college and university in the country is th) } 
creature of some minister’s brain, teu, a 


with Wesleyan University in Connecticut, an 
including Boston University, Syracuse Un 
versity, Northwestern University, down to th 
last germ of a university developing on som) | 
mountain side or in some valley in the fa 
west. 


Considering the nonsectarian institutions 
we find again a surprising number of minis 
ters as founders, and of ministers or son 
of ministers at the head. How many teacher) 
in our public schools are daughters of minis | 
ters is difficult to determine—but in propor | 
tion to the total number in the class the ratil 
is far greater than that of the daughters © } 
any other class. If learning is the most price | 
less treasure, ministers have been the greates) } 
creators of wealth in our history. 


Theodore Roosevelt was reported to haw 
said that he, could address a letter to Th 
Methodist Pastor, at any postoffice in thy}. 
United States, and get an answer almost b/ }, 
return mail from some Methodist an 
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giving that place spiritual oversight. <A 

there are Baptist ministers, and Presbyteria’ 
ministers, and Episcopal ministers, and min 
isters of many other denominations. Minis” 
ters have been in the forefront in building w/ 
America as well as in founding it. One shuc! 
ders to think what the West would be if ther 


had been no pioneer preacher in the front lin 


When there were no railroads, no autome 
biles, and in many cases no roads, a pionee © 
preacher traveled almost entirely on horse 
back six thousand miles a year—or two hur 
dred and seventy thousand miles in his liff | 
time—and preached 16,500 sermons (see Jou | 
nal of Francis Asbury). His travels led fro | 
Maine to Georgia and over the mountains t 


“Tennessee. and Kentucky. He traversed a 
large part of these states annually. Probably 
,) mo others ever accomplished such an amount 
\ ‘of, work, but almost countless others have 
expended themselves to the utmost with equal 
readiness. 


To measure the commercial value of such 
‘lives to the nation is impossible. 


It is told that in the darkest hour of the 
Civil War, Mr. Lincoln sent for two ministers 
) and spent a night in prayer with them. In 
addition to other ministers, Matthew Simpson 
-and Henry Ward Beecher were regarded as 
//spiritual helpers and guides of the Martyr 
esident. 


Arthur was the 
ison of a Baptist minister. Hughes, probably 
‘the most observed man in the world, is also 
the son of a Baptist minister. 


Practically every great reform has been 
led by ministers. Not always united, never- 
‘theless it was ministers who fired the hearts 
of American colonists. Parson Caldwell, after 
whom was named the New Jersey town where 

Grover Cleveland was born, was like a flaming 
) torch leading the way to liberty. The British 
burned his church at Elizabeth, N. J. No won- 
‘der, for when papers for gun wads was ex- 
hausted at the battle of Springfield, the par- 
son came with an armful of hymn books and 
“gave them to the American soldiers with the 
ery, “Give them Watts, boys, give them Watts.” 
The saintly Isaac Watts had written most of 


ini them to what he deemed a holy use. The 


i Muhlenberg family was no less heroic. 

it) A study of ministers in the Civil War brings 
nS wp the names of thousands of men who after- 
ward became prominent in church life. Bishop 
“McCabe—better known as Chaplain McCabe— 
‘! Bishop Moore and scores of them rose to the 
i) highest office in the gift of their churches. 
Men of peace, they have not been afraid to 
fight in a just and holy cause. 


/ Many competent authorities credit to Henry 
Ward Beecher the fact that England did not 
i espouse the cause of the Confederacy. He 
was sent to England to hold the conscience 
sit Of England true, which he did with his mas- 
| terly eloquence and judgment. 


More than half of the books for general 


i! isters or their sons. Ministers are writers not 
only of best sellers, but of books of the most 
lasting service. Not counting the sacred Scrip- 
tures, we have to look to a minister, John 
® Bunyan, for the most generally known and 
} read book, Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan was 
a minister. 

Possibly the next widest circulated book is 
“In His Steps.” The author, Charles M. Shel- 
| don, is a minister and now editor of The 
Christian Herald in New York City. In a dif- 
ferent line Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote for 
thinkers. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son 
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of a minister, wrote for entertainment as well 
as thought. The books of Charles H. Spur- 
geon have been read by millions. In New 
York City alone the writings of Lyman Ab- 
bott, Dr. Frank Crane, Charles E. Jefferson, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Henry Van Dyke, 8S. 
Parkes Cadman and Charles M. Sheldon, have a 
larger number of readers than the books of 
all other book writers in New York combined, 
who are not ministers or sons of ministers. 
Almost any city presents similar conditions. 


I mention the present times and state of 
affairs to show that the ministers did not 
pass away with the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
old days. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which did more to lib- 
erate the slaves than a whole army, was writ- 
ten by the daughter and sister of ministers. 

But who gave us “Abide With Me,” “Lead 
Kindly Light,’ and the hymns of comfort? 
Lyte, Newman and other ministers. The found- 
er of English hymnology as we now have it 
was Archbishop Ken, a minister who wrote 
the Long Meter Doxology, known in all 
churches of almost every kind. To take out 
of our church hymnals the hymns written by 
ministers would be to remove nearly all of 
them. The hymnal now in use by the millions 
of Methodists in America contains 748 hymns 
by 305 authors. Nearly all of these hymns 
were written by ministers. Charles Wesley 
wrote 121, Isaac Watts, 53, Philip Doddridge 
22, John Wesley 19, James Montgomery 19, 
John Newton 13, Horatius Bonar 12; others 
wrote ten or fewer, many of them only one. 
All of the above named writers were minis- 
ters of various denominations. 


Nearly all ministers have done their best 
work and all of their work while preaching 
twice or more times each Sabbath and doing 
the pastoral work of the congregation all the 
week. They did their work for the love of 
doing it, and received very little compensa- 
tion, if any, for much of their religious writ- 
ing. 

It is, however, in their own realm as organ- 
izers of Christian workers that ministers have 
done the most worth-while work for the world. 
What local ministers are to the local churches, ~ 
great ministers have been to the world. The 
life-time work in getting immediate results 
was no comparison to the after-growth and 
influence left by men like Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, the Wesleys and others who have found- 
ed great religious organizations. to live when 
the organizers were dead. 

But what appears to be the most valuable. 
work of preachers is, contrary to general 
ideas, the fathering of sons. Many of us are 
accustomed to the assertion that ministers’ 
sons are “the worst boys in town.” We are 
mistaken. A study of a score of books and 
biographical distionaries will reveal start- 
ling truths. 

About one man in every three hundred is 
a minister. About one man in every three 
hundred is the son of a minister. We should, 
therefore, expect one man in every three hun-- 
dred successful men to be the son of a min- 
ister. But authentic records available in al- 
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most every public library will show that about 


one in every ten successful men is the son of 
a minister. Three presidents out of twenty- 
nine were sons of ministers (one in ten), al- 
though the expected ratio would only be three 
in nine hundred presidents. Hight out of the 
first thirty-seven selected for the Hall of Fame 
were sons of ministers—although we should 
expect only eight in 2400. A study of the roll 
of the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
lists of governors, millionaires, and eminent 
men, or a study of the twenty thousand names 
in “Who’s: Who,” will reveal approximately 
the same ratio as that found among the Pres- 
idents. About one man in every ten success- 


Twelve Men Who Seldom Go to Church 


ful men is the son of some minister instead 0! 


one in every 300. These ratios will not sur 
prise any reader more than they surprise 
me. To name the sons of ministers is t 
name more than half of our college presidents. 
editors of our best publications, bankers. And 
the ratio seems always the same. The sons of’ 
ministers are one in ten, instead of one i 
300 among successful men. These sons 0 
the ministers after all may be the ministers 
greatest gift to the world. Among them aré 
Wilson, Cleveland, Arthur, Cyrus W. Field 
Justice Field, Oliver Wendell Holmes, S. F. B 
Morse, Alfred Tennyson and hundreds of oth 
ers. 


What Keeps Them Away? 


JOHN EDWIN PRICE, Cincinnati, 0. 


The most of articles we all have been read- 
ing on the general subject of the “Church” 
during the past few years have been either 
holding it up to severe criticism or apologiz- 
ing for its shortcomings. The more I think 
over this matter and the more criticisms I 
read the more am I convinced that we are 
getting at this matter in a very small way, 
to say the least. Not that I am here offering 
a brief for the perfection of the institution. 
It is composed of and run by human beings 
and as yet perfection has not been found 
among such. 


Assuming that the church is at fault for 
slimness of congregations during the last few 
years, various writers have spent their time 
piling up words to the effect that if the church 
would improve its methods, do this and do 
that, more people would be interested in it. 
Most of these “criticisms” have had to do 
with very small particulars and have smelled 
very strongly of “passing the buck” of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


The writers of these articles, for the most 
part, overlooked the great work the church 
has done and is doing for the world. They 
seem to forget that were it not for the con- 
sistent and persistent effort of church work- 
ers there would not be nearly so much hon- 
esty or integrity or dependability of character 
in our western civilization, upon which all 
business depends for its life today. They seem 
to have forgotten that the police courts which 
at the best only clear away the debris after 
a life has been wrecked, would be a thousand 
times busier and more expensive if it were not 
for the church whieh in the majority of lives 
gets there first. with its teachings and prevents 
the catastrophe. They forget that people 
of the “worldly-world” ofttimes confess that 
were it not for public opinion moulded by the 
church they would go to still greater depths 
of sin and commit even bolder and more fre- 
quent crimes against morality and society— 
that the church and its people stand as a con- 
stant reminder of the kind of person they 
might have been and always beckon them to 
come up to their higher selves and that in 


their heart of hearts they revere the institu: 
tion maintaining religion. i 

And so I could go on enumerating the bi 
things which the church has done and is do- 
ing, but this is not a defense or an apology 
It is merely an humble effort to locate hon 
estly the real cause for the falling off 7 
church attendance. 


The trouble, or the fault, or the blamal 
whatever you choose to term it, lies right wit 
us aS men. We might as well be honest an 
admit it. The things that we have charge 
up against the church, on which grounds w 
have sought to excuse ourselves, are ve 
small and picayune. 


I have in mind in particular twelve types ol 
men who seldom attend church. There are 
of course many other types and many con 
binations of those I mention. 


The first man, representative of a group a 
those who seldom attend church, is one wh 
lacks respect for, to say nothing of a sense o! 
worship for Almighty God. He has become s@ 
engrossed in the things of the world, he hay 
looked up so seldom at the stars, that he has 
forgotten that there is a Being responsible foi 
the universe. He has forgotten that he ower 
his existence to that Being and that he is rer 
sponsible to him for the manner in which he 
spends his allotted days on earth. Naturall 
this man seldom goes up into the temple t 
pray or to praise. He is usually the type o 
man who has a dollar so close to his eyes tha’ 
he cannot see anything else. Several book 
might be written upon this man. He will no’ 
live any longer here than the rest of us and i 
the end will leave his little heap of greed ant 
take with him his weazened character whicl 
his starvation of his spiritual life has lef? 
him. He has been a spiritual spendthrift 
spending the moral energy stored up by hij 
forefathers in riotous living. He has bowew 
down unto the graven image $ and ha 
scratched off “In God We Trust.” 

Another acquaintance of mine who seldo 
attends church is a very profane man. H 
thinks he is a much tougher specimen thar 
he really is. He has a kind heart and in man 
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‘yays is growing a decent character. But he 
as a weakness toward frothy anger and big- 
ounding words. He forgets that they are 
‘ised so often and cheaply that they have lost 
-mphasis and power to persuade. But he 
eels that he is a rough customer, that boys 
snd girls and men and women look upon him 
+s such and that it is not right that he should 
ttend church and thus appear to be feigning 
\coodness. He also feels uncomfortable there 
‘nd out of his element in a place where the 
‘ame of deity is mentioned in reverence. The 
‘tmosphere of the place is foreign to his week- 
ay life. The fault is with the man. He isn’t 
', bad sort. He merely has bad tendencies 
vhich do not help to make the world better. 
‘de can with a little effort and regular asso- 
viation with church people overcome his 
2 The church is ready to help him. It 
‘vould change him from a negative quantity 
nto a real, active helper of the Kingdom. 


The next type which I shall have pass in 
}eview is the man who is a wilful violator of 


§ he spirit of the Sabbath. The man of whom I 
wm thinking has forgotten that a man’s first 
jluty is to his Maker. He has forgotten that 
)even as a day of rest, Sunday came down to 
His as a religious rite and is spared to society 
dy the insistence today of God-loving people. 
‘As a sort of thank you to religion which has 
}ziven him this respite from the regular grind 

1e should support religion by his regular at- 
vendance at church. But instead of being ap- 
peeciative the Sabbath breaker often goes to 
‘he other extreme, cursing religious folk for 
#naking a few restrictions in the interest of 
all that interferes with some personal selfish 
indulgence. (As far as that goes “selfishness” 
3ums up the argument for empty pews.) But 
che man who has gotten into the rut of using 
311 of Sunday for pleasure, or home work, or 
more money-making is seldom at church for 
these reasons. Strange, too, but true, as the 
years go, he isn’t as happy as his church-go- 
ing neighbor, nor is his home work any bet- 
‘Vier attended to, nor as a rule is he more pros- 
‘| If we are going to be creatures of 
Yhabit, let’s have good habits. Church-going is 
'}2 good habit. It tones up the whole system 
‘of thinking and feeling and living. 


Another type is the man who doesn’t in his 
‘heart of hearts honor his father and mother. 
) With his lips he may say he does. But his 
factions speak so loud that no one can hear 
what he says. The majority of the fathers 
and mothers of the present adult population 
‘were stronger on church attendance than are 
‘their descendants. And I doubt not that many 
a mother now dwelling in the spirit world 
out of sight, and for a time out of reach, wish- 
J}es that her boy or her girl might see the value 

of religious impressions and avail themselves 
yf the weekly opportunity for spiritual devel- 
opment. Fathers and mothers of the genera- 
jon to which I am referring had reached 
‘the point of wisdom where on some vital mat- 
ters they had convictions and not merely 
‘opinions only. And for néarly 2,000 years 
the supreme importance of religious culture 
has been a conviction with the best fathers 


and mothers of all lands. So it is that the 
man who has lost his respect and honor for 
his father and mother, in their best thoughts 
and wishes for him, is seldom seen at church. 


Another type of man seldom seen at church 
is the murderer. And in this connection I 
am not thinking solely of the man who slays 
his fellow man in anger, nor of the profes- 
sional thug who waylays his mam for theft 
or because he is paid for the job by some 
coward with revenge and money. No, I am 
thinking of the vast variety of those who 
kill. In his second definition Webster defines 
to kill in these words: “To deprive of life 
in any form; to deprive of vigor, efficiency, or 
usefulness, destroy the essential qualities of; 
extinguish, deaden, suppress.” In this man- 
ner he defines murder; “To put to death in 
a barbarous, cruel and unskillful manner; 
hence figuratively to spoil, mar or ruin.” 


Without much definite reference does there 
not occur to you many types of the brutal, 
killmg murderous nature. Husbands who 
make slaves, toys or playthings of their 
wives. The infinite variety of those who 
grind the faces of the poor, forcing malnu- 
trition among children, disease, insanity and 
death, sometimes lingering, hungering death. 
Does it not recall to you the great traffic 
which of old took the hard-earned money of 
the tired working man and gave him poisoned 
liquid which in millions of cases made him 
the direct spreader of slow death, sometimes 
in generations unborn who were ushered into 
the world deformed and loathsomely diseased 
that money might be made by the thought- 
less and unscrupulous and that selfish per- 
sonal indulgences of a few might be grati- 
fied? The number of those who kill in Amer- 
ica in a thoroughly protected and so-called 
respectable fashion is legion. 


Another man who seldom goes to church 
is the lewd and lustful; the vile seducer of 
innocent virtue, the procurer, the violator 
of the marriage vow, the man who connives 
and plots to break up happy homes. These 
weak and sometimes wilful, vile cumberers 
of the ground seldom’ go to church. The at- 
mosphere of purity makes their conscience 
to awake. They are uncomfortable in the 
place where they might possibly be reminded 
that their sins will find them out; or that 
as a man sows likewise shall he reap. 


The eighth man who seldom goes to church 
is the thief, or robber. Here again we do not 
refer only to those who make a profession 
of stealing and who often go to jaii. This 
type represents all those who take what does 
not rightfully belong to them. Every business 
transaction to be honest must mutually bene- 
fit both parties concerned. In this great 
class of those who seldom go to church be- 
cause they feel uncomfortable and out of 
their element there might be classed gamblers. 
By gamblers we mean all those from the 
ones who take away a dollar or two of 
their neighbor’s weekly wage at a game of 
toddle-top without returning value to that 
greatest leech and parasite upon modern so- 
ciety, the man who makes his millions at the 
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expense and weakness of his brothers, the 
tricky broker, the stock manipulator. I would 
also like a census of the number of retail 
business men in any average city who can 
sit at ease and with clear conscience in 
church. Of course it is proper that we as 
members of society should support a certain 
number of them by giving them more for an 
article than they originally paid for it. 
is their fair remuneration for the service ren- 
dered in getting it to us. But in society to- 
day polite thieves are legion. Among them 
the profiteers. We might list almost indef- 
initely the modern stealers who in their 
heart of hearts know themselves to be such 
and do not like to have their consciences dis- 
turbed on a Sunday morning by the honest 
religious atmosphere of the church. 


The ninth stay-at-home is the habitual liar. 
Where truth prevails he feels queer. His 
life, his language and his dealings are based 
on deception. The church stirs his agitator. He 
doesn’t like it and seldom goes again. 


The tenth man seldom seen in church is the 
green-eyed, jealous, envious, sour-minded 
covetor always wanting what others have but 
lacking the gumption to rise up and earn 
something similar. 

The eleventh man who seldom attends 
church is he who wears a coat of many colors. 
He at times combines some and all of the 
gualities of the previous ten. He is the man 
who lives as though he thought that God Al- 
mighty made this world for h’s especial bene- 
fit. He disregards the rights and thoughts of 
others. It is the rule of his life to do what 
he pleases, when he pleases and how he 
pleases. To treat the other fellow as he 
would like to be treated is a thought as foreign 


The Ministry of Sacred Song 


Expression, Impression—Its Comforting, Saving, Inspititem 
Power 
EVAN J. LENA 


Music is a divine art, a universal language, 
a vehicle of worship, and a soothing, inspir- 
ing, and saving force. Old and young, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, all alike ac- 
knowledge its strangely weird and fascinat- 
ing power. It is grateful and refreshing as 
the breezes of the mountains. It is stimu- 
lating as the breath of spring. It comes to 
the mind like an enchantment from the world 
of infinite harmonies where God himself is 
found. It is a kind of inarticulate, unfathom- 
able speech which leads us to the edge of 
the infinite and let us for a little gaze within! 
It blesses us. 


Not only so, but if in our higher moods 
and more exalted experiences we are so sus- 
ceptible to the harmony of sweet sounds— 
if upon our minds there is exerted a sooth- 
ing, elevating, inspiring influence by the 
rhythmic symphony of human voices or the 
masterly play of human hands—may we not 
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This. 


to his muddy brain as for apples to grow ol! 
a lilac tree. He thinks the whole worl 
should serve him or stand aside while h 
takes what he wants. In a sense we despis 
him. In another sense we pity him. He is ¢ 
miserable, dwarfed, undeveloped soul. We caz 
all readily understand why this man seldon 
goes to church. 

And the twelfth man? Well, his name i; 
legion. If we must make amends for the mis. 
takes of this life in a place called Hell in the 
next world we will most of us have to wai! 
in line for the place will be crowded and run. 
ning over with the bunch represented by this 
man. He is the morally lazy and indifferent 
He is the kind neither hot nor cold whom we 
are told that God Almighty will spew out oI 
his presence. Such wilfully break the com- 
mandment given by Jesus: “That ye love 
one another as I have loved you, for greater 
love hath no man than this that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” In their hearts 
they know that if they were to manifest gen- 
uine love for their fellow men they would lay 
down their lives in service for the best intem 
est of society. 

When you have subtracted these twelve 
men who break habitually the ten command- 
ments of Moses and the two given by Jesus 
Christ, and who seldom attend church, is if 
any wonder that so many pews are empty to- 
day? Is it not also clearly established that 
their own manner of living is more to blame 
than is the church? i 


The church is striving ,earnestly to men 
the approval of all conscientious people to 
day. Isn’t it about time that we all gave th 
church a chance to help us get where i 
wouldn’t hurt our consciences so keenly t 
attend divine worship? i 


fairly conjecture that to God, who gave uy 
these faculties of execution and appreciatiom 
music is a pleasure? Why otherwise shoul 
he have asked us with such multiplied repeti- 
tion in his Word to sing and give praises— 
with our voices, with stringed instrument 
with cymbals, with harps, with flutes, with 
organs? And why otherwise should his de 
scription of heaven itself make so much o 
music? The very fact that music is in har 
mony with that which is highest and nobles 
in life is sufficient to assure us that it move! 
the heart of God. Yes, we are very sure thar 
God loves music. It not only blesses us, bu 
it pleases him. 


God asks us to sing. Through Paul he tell) 
us to admonish one another in psalms a 
hymns and spiritual songs, making melo 
in our hearts to the Lord. Through David 
cries out, “Sing unto the Lord a new son 
and his praise in the congregation of saints! 


And there are scores of other passages we 
might give proving that it is almost as much 
4 man’s duty to sing as it is to pray. In- 
deed, there seem to be almost ag many com- 
mands in the Bible to sing as there are to 
pray. Anyway, we know that God loves mu- 
sic, otherwise he would never have had so 
much of it in his universe, nor would he have 
honored it so much. We know that there is 
music in heaven. Heaven is the great musical 
center of the universe. It is the place of 
doxologies and trumpets and harps and songs, 
in preparation. for which it would not seem 
amiss for us to make even more than we do 
of music here upon the earth. God delights 
in music; he asks it of us; and we will not 
be far astray when in praiseful, worshipful 
spirit we render to him the richest and best 
in our power. 


Again we would magnify the worth of 
Christian song on account of its power of 
religious expression. Christian song is a 
wonderful vehicle of worship and praise. Let 
anyone try the difference between simply 
reading a hymn and then singing it—what 
enlargement of meaning comes through the 
mere exercise of song! How much more ex- 
pressive it becomes! 


There is in Christian song some strange, 
mysterious power to voice the language of the 
heart. It contains suggestions of forms and 
powers of utterance which may not find their 
perfect development in this life. It is a spe- 
cial power of utterance suited to holy themes. 
The heavenly hosts do not speak when they 
can help it. They sing. Singing is their nat- 
ural utterance. So it would seem that our 
attempts to sing God’s praise are just at- 
tempts to rise toward that angelic life in 
which song is more natural than speech. It 
is striving to share, as Dean Hook says, in 
“the unearthly work of praising God.” It is 
everywhere recognized that music is at its 
best when employed in the conscious worship 
of God. 


It is hard to overestimate the worth of 
Christian song, furthermore, on account of 
its power for religious impression. One of the 
most powerful ways of preaching the gospel 
is to sing it. No one can overestimate the 
power of truth in song. Many a hard rebel- 
lious heart has given way under the soften- 
ing influence of consecrated song. Many a 
Soul bolted and barricaded against the truth 
as it was preached, has been strongly stirred 
and savingly reached by that same truth as 
it rolled over the intrenchments into the heart 
on the waves of some sweet song. God has 
certainly given to.some people just as much 
a mission to sing the gospel as he has to oth- 
ers to preach it. We cannot doubt that there 
are uncounted thousands of saved souls in 
this land today that were literally sung into 
the Kingdom. 


The story is told of a Grecian mother who 
once saw her child on the brink of a preci- 
Dice. To shout to it might only quicken its 
vagrant feet to wander closer to the edge, or 
so startle it with fear as to cause it to totter 
Over. She lifted her voice in a familiar hymn 


and lured the little one back to her side. So 
many a sinner has been enticed toward Christ, 
led to him, won by the singer of some sweet 
song. Few hearts can withstand the power 
of a pleading song. You may talk to a man 
about religion and he will answer you. In 
an argument he may worst you, perhaps; but 
sing him a pleading song—something it may 
be he heard at his mother’s knee long years 
ago—and how quickly his rebellion yields! 


There is a familiar story of Scotch soldier 
who lay dying in one of our hospitals during 
the Civil War. A minister came to him, him- 
self a Scotchman, to tell him of Christ and his 
love. But the man turned over on his face 
and would not listen. ‘Don’t talk to me about 
religion!” he gruffly exclaimed. The Scotch 
minister was silent a moment. Then he be- 
gan to sing a familiar hymn of old Scotland. 
It was that beautiful one composed by David 
Dickson, beginning, 


“O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee?” 


He sang it to the tune of ‘‘Dundee.” Every- 
body in Scotland knows that. As he was sing- 
ing the dying soldier turned over on his pil- 
low and said to the minister: ‘Where did 
you learn that? “Why,” replied the minister, 
“my mother taught me that.” “So did mine,” 
said the dying soldier; and the very fountains 
of his heart were upturned, so that then and 
there he yielded himself to Christ. Yes, it 
has a charm, a wonderful, an almost irresist- 
ible force, this power of Christian song. It 
never yet has been overestimated. Who can 
doubt the value of such a service as a means 
of religious impression? 


But Christian song has not only a saving, 
but also a comforting and soothing power. 
How often have you entered God’s' house 
heart-filled with worriments and anxieties, 
and yet perhaps in the singing of the very 
first hymn your faith was kindled and your 
troubles rolled away. Music is a medicine 
for many disorders. It soothes when per- 
turbed. It cheers when disconsolate. Like 
with Saul in the hearing of David’s harp, it 
softens the heart nad drives away anger. We 
can never know how much suffering and sor- 
row music has assuaged and healed. It is 
balm to the soul and healing to the body. A 
soldier of our civil war told a friend that on 
the days the regimental band would play 
near the hospitals all the sick and wounded 
revived; and men who were so lame_ they 
could not walk before got up and went out 
and sat in the sunshine; and those so dis- 
pirited that they never expected to get home 
began to pack their baggage and ask about 
time-tables on steamboats and railway trains. 
The medical journals may not report the re- 
coveries by this treatment, but in how many 
a twilight hour have saints of God solaced a 
heartache with a hymn hummed or sung, or 
played, and in the church of God how often 
has some sweet melody rolled peace over a 
thousand of the worried and perplexed and 
sad, while many a moral and mental malady 
has been healed in the same soothing way, 
There is soothing, and there is comfort and 
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soul-health in this ministry of which we are 
speaking—the ministry of music. ‘ 


But Christian song has not alone a saving 
and soothing power, but also a wonderfully 
inspiring power. It arouses to action. A sing- 
ing church is always a triumphing church. 
It has been said that an imspiring air is 
sometimes worth thousands of men in a fight- 
ing army. FE was so in the great world war. 
It was so in the civil war. The story is toid 
that in the earliest part of our civil war the 
Government proposed to economize on bands 
of music, and many of them were sent home. 
But the generals sent word to Washington, 
“You are making a great mistake. We are 
falling back repeatedly. We have not enough 
music.” Then the Government changed its 
mind. More bands were sent to the field, 
and the day of shameful retreat was ended. 
We have all of us heard old soldiers often 
speak of the inspiring power of the music 
as the men marched into battle. 

There is power like that in Cnristian song, 
as well. A singing church is a conquering 
church. The early Christians were singing 
Christians. The early church was a singing 


church. The great Reformation was large 
an awakening of song. To this day the Ger- 
mans say: “Luther conquered us by hi i 


songs.” Wesley and the evangelical awaken- 
ing was largely an awakening of song. Wh 
Cromwell’s army went into battle he stood at 
the head and gave out the long metre doxol- 
ogy, and that, great host, company by com- 
pany, regiment by regiment, battalion by bat- 
talion, joined in the mighty chorus: “Prais 
God from whom all blessings flow.” Ané 
while they sang they marched, and while the 
marched they fought, and while they fough 
they got the victory. Yes, a singing chure 
is a conquering church. Let us sing. Let us 
praise God more. “Praise him in his sane, 
tuary: praise him in the firmament of hi 
power. Praise him for his mighty ac 
Praise him with the sound of the trumpet 
praise him with the psaltery and har 
Praise him with the timbrel and dance 
praise him with stringed instruments and or 
gans. Praise him with the loud cymbalaig 
praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals 
Let everything that hath breath praise i 
Lord. Praise ye the Lord. ts 


ie a 


Magnifying Office-Bearing in the Church 


Making Honor and Responsibility Go Together | 
REY. FRED SMITH, Carthage, South Dakota i 


Magnifying the position of office-bearer in 
the church is an old-fashioned custom which 
seems to have fallen somewhat into disuse in 
many congregations in these days, especially 
in the small town and rural section. You will 
recall that ome such old-fashioned person 
counted it more worthy to be a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. Supreme among those 
who have followed this ancient custom is the 
Apostle Paul. He believed in magnifying the 
work of and in the church. His own position 
was none other than that of ambassador. He 
had high work to do. His office he counted as 
a prize besides which all earthly offices were 
but as refuse. 

But today—well, in some churches there 
seems to be a different attitude. For the 
offices of the church there is not often a wait- 
ing list. Office seems something to be accept- 
ed with a show of reluctance, rather than 
with enthusiasm. “Well, if you cannot get 
anybody else, I suppose that I might as well 
take it,” is a plaint many a minister has had 
to listen to more than once. Particularly is 
this true with regard to work in many of our 
weaker and smaller fields. The work pre- 
sents many discouragements. Criticism is 
cheap. People seem more willing to throw 
brickbats than bouquets. Enthusiasm peters 
out. They who live in Main street know how 
easily it can become the cemetery of faded 
enthusiasm. Not being poets many people 
do not seem to find that 

“The daily round, the common task, 
Has furnished all they ought to ask; 
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Room to deny themselves, a road d 
To bring them nearer unto God.” i 


We would it were otherwise, but facts ar 
facts. The publicity of Main street is pi 
pricking, and people, being tender skinn 
are easily made sore. And Main street some: 
times invades the church. 


Where there is even an approximation ii 
such a state of affairs there is also a cha! 
lenge to the wide-awake minister. Above a 
else the church should be the House of Lif 
where ideals are fostered, enthusiasms main . 
tained and hope enkindled. To realize thes: 
high aims one must magnify not only thy 
church, but the work of the church. This cal) 
for grace, common sense, and some know 
edge of psychology. 


In one such an approximation the follow 
ing method was tried with a large measu 
of success. The time of the Annual Churdl | 
Meeting was drawing near. It was rumorey 
that in times past it had not always been fre — 
from acrimonious discussion. The taking * 
an office in the church was not regarded as 
thing of much worth. The solution was plais 
and proved to be simple. It was this: Le 
the office be exalted. 4 


The manner of procedure was as follow — 
At the supper preceding the meeting the cem — 
tral table was set apart, by request, for th — 
officiary of the church. Special - attentic — 
was given to the decoration of this table. 
was a feast to the eyes. Place-cards indicate — 
to each and every official his or her locatioy 
The folks knew that night who were the o) 
ficials of the church. The table itself waas | 


he 


‘mute and eloquent tribute of appreciation to 
them. It made them feel good. They felt 
that they were recognized. : 


But the end was not yet. The time of the 
‘meeting came around. The usual reports 
‘were presented. Previous to the next usual 
items of business, which was the election of 
officers, the pastor arose and in a few words 
‘indicated that it would be “meet and proper” 
to pass a vote of thanks to the officers of the 
‘past year for the services they thad rendered 
‘to the church. It is a surprising thing to 
notice how many churches omit this cour- 
tesy. Just as some people take their creed 
for granted so others take the sacrificial la- 
‘bors of the officers of the church for granted. 
‘And in neither case is wisdom manifest. It 
‘is a gracious thing for a congregation to say 
“Thank you” to its officials, and in very few 
eases is it inopportune. It is oftentimes just 
‘such a little act of kindness and of love that 
‘makes the difference between friction or fel- 
lowship in the church. y 


Yet even this was not the end of the mat- 
‘ter. The day following the annual meeting 
“saw the pastor working on a letter which was 
‘sent out to every official in church and 
‘School. The letter, appended, explains itself. 
‘It reads: 7 


Dear Friends:— 


The Congregational Church, as such, has no 
established ritual for the installing of its of- 
ficials, yet I think some public notice should 
be taken of this matter at the opening of a 
New Church Year. 


I therefore hope to preach a special sermon 
next Sunday morning on the theme of “The 
Importance of being an Official in the Church 
of Christ,” and would very much appreciate 
the fact of your presence at that service. The 
center section of pews will be reserved for 
the officials at this service. 

It is your high privilege to be a working 
official in our Church holding the office of 
. We want to make this 
coming year the “BEST YET” in the history 
of our Church. You can help appreciably. 

- I am, yours faithfully, 


The Pastor. 


The Sabbath came around. Again the peo- 
ple were reminded of the importance of those 
who held office in the church. The pastor 
preached as best he could a sermon exalting 
the work of those who labor in the House of 
the Lord for the good of all. And to one 
church there came a new realization of the 
fact that it is a great thing to be an official 
in the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Two Kinds of Hypocrites 


Some Spiritually Tongue-Tied---Others Raise a Smoke Screen 


‘ 


We well know the kind that tries to make 
us think he is better than he is. The other 
‘Kind is the man who will not let us know 
*how good he is. The thing common to both is 
their attitude toward being seen by other peo- 
‘ple. Jesus has a word for each. 


_ He says to the former, “Take heed that ye 
‘do not your alms before men to be seen of 
them.” To the latter he says: “Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your 
-g00d works.’ He appears to be contradicting 
himself in these two passages. The contra- 
‘diction disappears when each is given its true 
‘application. It becomes harmonized when he 
sets both in the light of God’s point of view. 


_ In the former case he adds, “Otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in 
heaven.” In the latter he safeguards spiritual 
“Publicity by giving it a motive, “That they 
“May see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” The former is 
pdone “to be seen of men;” the latter to ‘“‘glo- 
‘Tify God.” 

We are accustomed to Emerson’s, ‘What 
-you do speaks so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say.” We need to realize also that 
een what we do is right it may be rightly 
enhanced by speaking about it. Paul says to 
the Philippians, “Those things which we have 
both learned, and received, and heard, and 
8een in me, do; and the God of peace shall be 
With you.” He knew he was right and was not 
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ashamed to insist on others doing the same 
as he did. 


We become hypocrites of the first sort 
when we refuse to practice what we preach: 
We fall into the second sort when we, be- 
cause of false humility, refuse to preach 
what we practice. 


Someone has said that the present genera- 
tion of church people is “spiritually tongue- 
tied. “Testifying for Christ” is a lost art in 
the church. There prevails a common im- 
pression that to “let our light shine” is to 
stand still like a light house. Christ’s idea 
was rather that of the woman with a lighted 
candle searching the house for a lost silver 
piece. We are self-deceived by the common 
notion that “silent influence” is a substitute 
for aggressive gospel propaganda. It is of 
course easier by far to join the decorous mul- 
titude that do nothing but hunibly and gra- 
ciously ooze piety, than to cast in our lot with 
those who stirred with a passion for God and 


humanity make things uncomfortable for 
those at ease in Zion. 

Poor Milton, blind, handicapped, shut in 
after years of strenuous public service, had 


a right to claim for himself the comfort in his 
famous lines, 


“Thousands at His biddinz speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
But a lot of us (possibly even some readers 
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of The Expositor) are not entitled to that 
comfort for He still bids us “speed up” rather 
than “stand and wait.” 


One of the subtlest and commonest ways in 
which this type of hypocrisy shows itself is 
among young people. A large part of their 
Wwaywardness and freakishness is due to a 
sort of pride in covering up the real good 
there is in them. They rather take an impish 
delight in making their anxious elders think 
they are shamelessly bad. Their ways of 
shocking the conventionalities, of being dar- 
ingly odd and different, of avoiding and even 
flouting counsel are not always the manifes- 
tation of their real hearts. These things of- 
ten are a sort of smoke screen—most dis- 
concertingly smoky, indeed, sometimes—to 
hide the bitter struggle in their hearts, the 
tragic soul drama of moral battle upon which 
they would not for the world allow the cur- 
tain to be raised. 


The peril of this state is that the false 
front thus presented is likely to be accepted 
by short-sighted older people as the actual 
fact: It is apt to become the actual fact if 
discouragement is added to misunderstanding. 
The inward struggle toward an ideal lang- 
uishes in a paralyzing atmosphere of distrust 
and unsympathetic criticism: “People believe 
I am bad, therefore I might as well be bad. 
What’s the use trying?” 


Right at this point is needed the hand of 
a confidant who understands, and with wise 
and sympathetic touch can stir and call out 
the real good that is always there, but is in 
danger of being buried under the debris of 
abandoned ideals. It is the place for the par- 
ent, the pastor, the teacher, the big brother 
or sister. 


It is a plain sin to pretend to be something 
we are not—whether that thing be good or 
evil. The minister or church member who 
in a crowd of “hail fellows” lowers his ac- 
customed language or bearing to the level of 
silence at sin or of sharing it for populari- 
ty’s sake is just as truly a hypocrite as one 
of the “hail fellows’ would be if he came 
into church membership for the sake of se- 
curing respectable standing or of cloaking 
secret evil. 


I am inclined to think that the former is 
even worse than the latter. The latter does 
a perfectly understandable thing from the 
point of view of common human nature and 
its every day selfish ways. The former has 
a positive, clean cut, high standard of life 
that he has pledged himself solemnly to ad- 
vance, and sells it out for nothing whatever. 
The latter is a trader for personal advantage 
and gets it. The former is a traitor to his 
Lord, and gets nothing but the contempt even 
of his “hail fellows.” He is a fool as well 
as a knave. : 


We are living in a day of lax standards and 
relaxing loyalty to what standards we have. 
The supreme need of the world is not merely 
right living, but outspoken rebuke of wrong 
living. It is a day of aggressive, ruthless, 
brutal propaganda for evil ends of all sorts 
that cannot be adequately met by statuesque 


sanctity and the solemn frown of silent dis- 
approval. Christians who practice righteous 
ness for themselves must follow the lead of 
Isaiah, who when he saw the evils of his time 
and sensed the faults of his beloved Zion 
exclaimed, “For Zion’s sake will I not hold) 
my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I ve 
not rest, until her righteousness go forth as 
brightness, and her salvation as a lamp that 
burneth.” 


“O heart, be strong, | 
There is so much for all to bear, 


| 


So much to do in life’s short day; 
Think not that thou should’st rest; 
prepare 


To do thy part and take thy share i 

And join the fray; | 

Gird on the sword of right and battle 
wrong, 

Be strong, O heart, be strong.” 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


The Second Baptist Church, Toledo, Ohio 
does. The pastor, Rev. Arthur Taylor, writes 
us: “Just a line to let you know how the 
John 3:16 posters worked out. They attract: 
ed a lot of notice. I had a cut made and thé 
‘Toledo Blade’ ran it with a nice write-up: 
Then we used it on dodgers. Our attendance 
has improved very much.” 

Rey. C. M. Laing, pastor of the United Pres’ 
byterian Church at Tarkio, Mo., describes @ 
series of three dodgers he had distributed ir 
his town on three successive Sundays. In dis) 
play the first read as follows: Danger! Stop) 
Look! Listen! This country that feeds you 
houses you, clothes you, protects you, will ge 
to smash unless its citizens realize the dan 
ger ahead and avoid it. The danger is FOR! 
GETTING GOD. YOU, and every other indi 
vidual citizen, have a duty to do. 1. See to 
that you yourself are seeking God. 2. See t: 
it that your children are trained to know 
God. There is a well-known institution tha 
can give you the very best help in doing thi. 
duty. It is the CHURCH. Learn to use iv 
You and yours are always welcome, so GO Te 
CHURCH TOMORROW. No. 2 is addressed t) 
Fathers and:Mothers. No. 3 is headed JESU! 
SAYS and some fine Scripture verses ar 
added. 


Broadcasting Sermons 


Inquiry among the boys of your congrege 
tion may discover the fact that a considerab. 
number of your members have radio-receiv 
ing sets. Perhaps there is some way ¢€ 
broadcasting your sermons each Sunday, ef 
pecially for the benefit of shut-ins. It 
worth investigating. j 


Automatie Switch! | 


The pastor at Maywood, N. J., has the elew 
tric light which illuminates his outdoor bu. 
letin board connected with the circuit whic 
lights the street lamps. The illumination cosi 
$25 a year through an arrangement with th 
Public Service Co., The turning on and tury 
ing off of the church light thus is automat 
so far as the church officers are concerned. 
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THE HANDICAP OF SMALL SALARIES 


Is the average minister too handicapped by 
the economic struggle to use his best powers 
‘and capacities? The Expositor is vitally in- 
terested in the matter of increased salaries 
for pastors. Our sainted Mr. F. M. Barton 
threw himself into this cause with great 
enthusiasm and at no small personal sacri- 
fice. His was a nation-wide campaign and it 
had nation-wide results. But much remains 
to be done and the movement must be con- 
tinued. 


The electricians, plasterers and carpenters 
who work on the building of our churches 
are paid from forty to fifty dollars a week. 
The average man who preaches from the pul- 
pit is lucky if he receives half that sum. 


Surely, as Billy Sunday says, “Something 
is radically wrong when a prizefighter in fif- 
teen minutes can earn more than a country 
parson in fifteen years.” 


No class of men has contributed more to 
this nation’s greatness than her ministers. 
Read Mr.’ W. C. Poole’s able and convincing 
article on “The World’s Debt to Ministers” 
in this number of The Expositor. By their 
force of character and their disinterested 
Service ministers have set up a_ spiritual 
standard for men of all classes. They have 
helped to check lawlessness and give a bal- 
ance to power. In difficult periods of the na- 
tion’s growth they have thrown their influ- 
ence on the side of honor and righteousness. 


The country must not sacrifice its minis- 
ters. Just as war draws into its ranks (may 
cecasion never again arise) the most gener- 
ous of a nation’s youth, so the ministry, by 
its very hardships and difficulties, has always 
attracted men of brilliant attainments and un- 
usual capacity for devotion. 


As a nation we cannot afford to waste these 
Men. The handicap must be taken off the 
Ministers. They must be allowed to use their 
gifts and their devotion to the fullest as lead- 
ers of progress in the great days to come. 


The Expositor is leading, and will continue 
to lead, in the movement to do justice to the 
Minister, to secure for him a living salary, 
to have people recognize that “the laborer is 
Worthy of his hire,” that ‘even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the 
Zospel should live of the gospel.” 


METHODS; CHURCH WORK 


Ce... 
!" i's SERMONS 


ita ELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Editorial Confidences 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


“It pays to advertise.” Yes, and it pays to 
read advertisements, too. The advantage to 
advertiser and reader is mutual. “It’s only 
an advertisement” is the too-easy and quite 
thoughtless dismissal of many a sound busi- 
ness appeal to your attention. How are you 
to learn what to buy and where to buy un- 


less through some one’s advertisement? Why 
not let our advertisements really help you? 
Our advertisers are reliable firms. An an- 
swered good advertisement is several times 
as good for reader, magazine and advertiser 
as one not answered. Perhaps the very one 
—or more—you ought to answer will be 
found in this issue. The service element in 
our advertising pages sought to appeal to you. 
Memo: “I’ll read the advertisements in this 
issue!” 


By the way. don’t forget to commend The 
Expositor to your clerical neighbor. He will 
enjoy what you enjoy and be helped by what 
helps you. The Expositor family interests 
are mutual. The larger our circulation the 
larger and better the magazine can be. 


By the way again, have you ever thought 
somewhat critically our type small and the 


material somewhat crowded ? Well, that is 
for your advantage. If our magazine were in 
larger type, with material handsomely 


spread, and printed on thicker paper almost 
any number would be twice as large as any 
other homiletic periodical you Know of. You 
help your own magazine and you help your- 
self when you patronize the advertisers and 
when you commend The Expositor to your 
clerical friends and neighbors. (This is just 
between us—another “editorial confidence.”) 


THE EDITOR’S DREAM 


The editor after working over his list of 
delinquent subscribers until he was weary 
fell asleep. He dreamed that he was a boy 
again back in the district school, that they 
were having an entertainment, and that his 
part was to recite “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
When it came his turn he spoke out in his 
sleep, but this is what his stenographer heard 
him say: “How dear to our heart is the 
steady subscriber, who pays in advance at 
the birth of each year; who lays down the 
money and does it quite gladly, and casts 
‘round the office a halo of cheer. He never 
says ‘Stop it, I cannot afford it; I’m getting 
more magazines now than I read;’ but always 
says, ‘Send it: I read it; I like it—the fact is 
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I think it a help and a need. How welcome 
his check when it reaches our sanctum, how 
it makes our pulse throb, how it makes our 
heart dance! We outwardly thank him, we 
inwardly bless him—the steady subscriber 
who pays in advance.” 


SUGGESTIONS INVITED 


This is the minister’s own Magazine. The 
interests of editors and subscribers are mu- 
tual. We are always ready to receive sug- 
gestions—even criticisms, if they are con- 
structive criticisms. One of our subscribers 
writes: “My advice about The Expositor—lI. 
Keep it from fossilizing. We want ideas, not 
bric-a-brac. 2. Keep articies as close to a 
thousand words as possible. Few ministers 
have time for more. 3. I would enjoy a page 
of quotable verses. 4 I suggested to Mr. 
Barton a page of post-card ideas—written on 
post-cards by subscribers and workers on the 
field. 5. Don’t forget the country preacher; 
there are more of them than of city preachers. 
Yours for success. W.C. P.” 


We invite such aid as this brother has given 
us. Send in your post-card ideas and other 
suggestions. 


THE EXPOSITOR A PRACTICAL AID 


It was to help and equip and inspire pastors 
that The Expositor was founded by Mr. Barton. 
He aimed to make it a practical aid to the 
preacher in the pulpit, in church work and to 
his own spiritual life. He succeeded in this 
to a remarkable degree and built up a great 
constituency. 


His policies will be continued. Methods 
are important. Organization is important. 
We hope to be able to give the latest and the 
best along these lines. But in these days 
such great emphasis is being placed upon 
the mechanical and social activities that fail- 
ure of the Church’s real mission seems some 
times threatened. Safety against such a con- 
dition is provided only in the highest spirit- 
ual equipment of the pastor. The organiza- 
tion will follow devotion to fixed and well- 
established principles. The money to equip 
and work the machinery of an active church 
will come freely from a people who can give 
a reason for the hope that is in them. 


The miss‘on of your church is not to go into 
active competition along parallel lines with 
the theatre, the moving picture show, the lec- 
ture platform or the concert hall; if you do, 
you are defeated before you begin. The mes- 
gage and the power of the Church are greater 
than any one or all of these social forces com- 
bined. The world to-day is hungry for the 
‘ Gospel—and its need is great. 


LONG MANUSCRIPTS 


Editors are never better pleased-than when 
they receive a beautiful piece of copy—that is, 
copy that has been carefully written and not 
too long. Many readers object to long arti- 
cles. Hereafter articles that we judge too 
long will be cut down by the omission of the 
less important paragraphs. Sometimes an 
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article can be even improved in that way. 
great man of letters once said: 
omission is the art of good writing.” 
good friend, 4 i 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down; 
Make it short, and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the.page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down; 

Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. i 

Make your meaning plain—express it 4 

So we'll know, not merely guess it; zi 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down; 

Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 
Boil it down, 

When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 

Cut another sentence into, 

Send it on, and we’ll begin to 
Boil it down. 


INADEQUATE CHURCH INSURANCE 


A friend of The Expositor writes us that he 
thinks we do not give enough emphasis to the 
duty of churches to carry adequate insurance 
He says: ; 


“When a church is destroyed by fire or tor 
nado it means a terrible hardship to the com 
munity as in almost every case the chure ; 
is considerably under-insured because of th 
high rates old line companies charge fo 
this form of insurance. A building that 
occupied only occasionally is classed as @ 
greater risk than one that is used all the time — 
Churches, therefore, are put in a class where 
the rate is unusually high. 
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“If The Expositor would make an inves 
tigation it would be found that not one church 
in five hundred is carrying the proper amoun 
of fire and tornado insurance. 


“The loss sustained by church people be 
cause of under-insurance runs into a ver 
large sum every year. If the buildings we 
properly covered the money which must be 
raised to replace buildings destroyed could De 
used by church organizations to put a goo 
many missionaries into the field and for 
lot of other work they would like to do bu 
cannot because of lack of money.” 


he was acquainted. But this is not an ac 
We quote so liberally because we know for 
a fact that the average church is under- 
sured. It would be a good thing for chure 
financial boards to look into this matter care 
fully. 4 ay 
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The month of July suggests patriotism and 
e Church can make good use of the fact and 
many implications. Patriotism is a native 
ing in most people but it needs to be direct- 
. With the ancient Hebrew patriotism and 
sligion were closely associated and sometimes 
ntical. Patriotic religion is a good kind of 
ion to have and the Fourth of July is a 
d time to stress civic righteousness. Here 
‘a chance to apply the social gospel and to 
‘now how Christian teaching in order to be 
tive must be translated or transmuted 
© practical daily living. Try “The New Pa- 
m” for a theme. There is no end to the 
of appropriating the patriotic idea for 
tical religious purposes. 


other line of connection concerns religious 
om and toleration. The Declaration of In- 
endence is the fruitage of previous struggles 
freedom. The minister has a_ splendid 
mce to prepare a lecture or address on the 
ory of religious freedom and toleration and 
e a larger practice of toleration. There are 
y good books along this line but we sug- 
two that will be found unusually inter- 
: “The Winning of Religious Liberty” 
Joseph H. Crooker, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
, and “The Growth of Political Liberty,” 
ed by Ernest Rhys, Everyman’s Library, E. 
utton, N. Y. This is a source book that 
juld be in every library. A powerful re- 
ous and patriotic address can be produced 
these helps. 
‘ = = * = 

uly is also a month of outings and vacations. 
e is much to be gained through getting to- 
er out-of-doors as a church family. The 
al picnic may well come in July. The 
tion of a vacation for the minister must be 
ed also in July. Ministers take vacations 
he good of themselves and also. their 
Tches. The preacher ought to get away 
his work and ‘phone and worry for awhile. 
ll be glad to come back and there will 
freshness to his renewed attack upon the 
hurch problem. There are many religious 
ion schools and conferences all over the 
intry for this purpose. We hope that all of 
readers will have a period of rest, recrea- 
, and refreshment this summer and get 

to work with new zest. 


Another question that will come up for de- 
on in many places this month is the prob- 
of keeping the church open all summer. 
flere is no way to keep the church going 
2 the minister is on vacation let the 
h be closed for a few weeks. It will do 
erious injury and perhaps some good. The 
plan is, of course, to keep the church 
é » all summer. We are sure that the min- 
needs the vacation and should have it 
a if the preaching service has to be given 
r awhile. In some country districts the 
have radio service. Why not use it in 
ection with the church? 


Methods of Church Work 


E, A. KING, Editor 
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Do not forget to send the editor of this de- 
partment some of your printed material We 
wish to secure lists of sermon themes espe- 
cially summer topics. What are you doing Sun- 
day evenings? Do you use moving pictures? 
Send us a list of films that you have used, with 
comments. Some of our readers -are writing 
in for film titles and we wish to publish ap- 
proved ones in this department. If you are 
conducting a Bible class during the week tell 
us about it. “We wish te keep up the standard 
of this department through the summer months 
and we can if you will co-operate. Send every- 
thing to Rev. Elisha A. King, 1618 Drexel Ave., 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


CONSOLIDATING SUMMER SERVICES 


Through the summer the Congregational 
Church at Billings, Mont., planned one service 
for Sunday limited to one hour’s time. The 
Church School continued, meeting at 9:45 a. m. 

On the card issued by the church there are 
a few phrases of suggestive value. “Our Motto: 
‘Fewer and Better Services’ These words 
make a catching appearance, “Summer Sched- 
ule of Sunday Services.” The mid-week serv- 
ice was also discontinued. In many places 
this change of program to meet the summer 
conditions would solve lots of problems. 


“OPEN HOUSE” FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN SUMMER 


Churches that are located near a college or 
school of any kind where there is a summer 
session can doa great deal to make student life 
wholesome. The First Presbyterian.Church of 
Emporia, Kansas, kept “open house” every af- 
ternoon during the summer school session of 
Kansas State Normal school. Twenty-five hun- 
dred students, mostly girls and young women 
were enrolled, and in a town of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants and no school dormitories not all of 
these students could secure cool, comfortable 
rooms. So First Church came to their relief. 

The Sunday School rooms, the ladies’ parlor, 
the big basement dining room and kitchen were 


Church Printing 


Gift Booklets, Special Cards 
and Folders 

Just tell us that vou. are interested 
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We print the single and duplex en- 


velopes and all sorts of specialties 
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placed at the disposal of students without cost. 
The main Sunday School room, flanked by a 
score of smaller rooms in which students seek- 
ing privacy could find it, was furnished with 
rugs, rockers, tables and couches loaned by 
members of the church, all giving the cool 
room the homelike appearance which saved 
many a timid girl, away from home for the 
first time, from the “blues.” 


Many girls studied here, but it wasn’t all 
study. A piano, games and sewing machines 
were supplied. Best of all, for the girls who 
grew hungry for a taste of home cooking, was 
the kitchen. Many girls brought their food, 
cooked their suppers, and ate in the dining 
room or on the lawn. The stipulation that 
dishes must be washed, and the kitchen left 
clean was not broken. A woman member of 
the church was present each afternoon as 
chaperon. A big sign on the front of the 
church, which faces the main thoroughfare 
from the normal! school to the business section 
of the town, announced that the rooms were 
open to the students and invited all of them to 
come and make themselves at home. Dr. R. B. 
A. McBride, pastor, and his church members, 
were greatly pleased with the results of the 
plan. 


REMARKABLE ICE AND SNOW SERVICE 
IN JULY 


One of the most unique church programs we 
ever heard of was given last July in the First 
Methodist Church of East St. Louis, Ill., by 
Rey. Francis L. Geyer. He gave us the follow- 
ing account of the service. The thermometer 
registered 95 degrees. Remember this as you 
read the story: 


“T have a good friend who runs an ice plant, 
and who came to our help as follows: 


“T took a fine bouquet of flowers to him on 
Thursday morning and he froze the same in a 
400 pound cake of ice. In order to get the best 
results the flowers must be a deep red with 
plenty of green. Have the flowers all face one 
way and have them placed close to the edge of 
the ice facing out. As the ice melts the flowers 
will get more beautiful. This cake of ice I 
stood on end in a large galvanized tub that 
was draped in green. This stood on the plat- 
form just in front of the pulpit. On top of the 
cake of ice I had an electric fan which btew 
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the breeze out toward the congregation. O 
either side of the cake of ice were nice larg 
ferns. Then further out on either side wer 
two tubs of snow. These were the real trea 
How did we get them in Hast St. Louis in July 
Frost, according to the dictionary, is froze 
dew. Snow is crystallized particles of wate: 
or frozen vapor. In the storage room of an 
ice plant are loads of this frozen vapor. 4H; 
amine it closely and you will find that it | 
really and truly manufactured snow. It | 
just as truly snow as the ice that comes frol 
the same plant is ice. 


“T took two tubs and a washboiler down t 
the plant on Saturday afternoon so they woul 
be cold, and then Sunday morning they wer 
filled with the snow. A member of the chure 
brought the ice and snow to the church and pv 
them in place between Sunday School a 
church service. But I advise that this be dor 
before Sunday School as the snow will kee 
for several hours when placed in cold tu 
Then bring an extra supply along and abo 
time for the church to begin have the jang® 
fill the tubs anew. ; 


“When properly advertised it will bring 
great audience. I think it would be better fu 
an evening service than a morning one, thoug 
I used it for a morning service. When used | 
the morning the ice will still be on hand fi 
the evening and will be even more beautif, 
than in the morning. 


“For the sermon I used this subject: ‘ 
Stabilizing Influence of Womanhood.’ T 
text: Prov. 31. Parts of several verses. 


her household. 
clothing.’ ” 
SUNDAY NIGHT SERVICES IN SUMMER) 
Attendance at the summer Sunday nig 
services of Olivet Church, Easton, Pa., was 3. 
creased from between twenty-five and forty | 
200 and 300 through the holding of services © 
the church lawn. The church has never d! 
continued the Sunday night service duri” 
summer, though on hot nights in former yee! 
a parlor of fair size would have accommodat, 
the audience. Most of the worshipers attend! 
as a duty, and people not concerned about ** 
ligion never dropped in. The question was © 
peatedly asked, “Why keep open? All i} 
other churches close at least in August.” 


Dignity and honor are 


The church stands on a prominent corner 
a residential section of the city and the thou; 
of closing did not appeal to the minister é! 
the session. Finally it was decided to | 
evening services on the lawn adjoining ] 
church and to make them as attractive as p 
sible. j 


The hour of service was regulated to get ~ 
benefit of the twilight and to avoid artifie 
lighting. Artificial light draws insects, & 
these often prove a distraction. The Me 
Bible class agreed to erect a platform and! 
carry the chairs from the building to the la: 
each Sunday night. Five of the brass hands: 
the city were invited to furnish music and s 
cial instrumentation of the best known h 
was secured from a music publishing how 


The books, together with the list of hymns 
selected for the service, were given the bands 
the preceding week so that they could rehearse 
the music. ‘ 


Sermon themes were selected with the pur- 
pose of arresting the attention and interest of 
the “irregular church goer.” The best speak- 
srs to be secured were invited to preach during 
the minister’s vacation. In advertising the 
meetings a corner bulletin board was used and 
i1wewspapers co-operated by publishing all an- 
nouncements sent them. 


Turing the summer twelve services were 
1eld, at each of which the men’s class played 
ts part perfectly. Each of the five brass 
gands invited, one a ladies’ organization, 
layed at least once and some of them twice 
without charge. Another musical feature was 
fhe singing of the Easton male quartet. The 
wdiences gathered early to hear the concerts 
vw sacred music that preceded the regular 
Jopular song service, and neighbors sat on 
heir porches to hear the service. Many auto 
Jarties parked in the side street or on the 
arge open lot adjoining the lawn to attend the 
services.—John E. Fleming in “The Continent.” 


AN ANNUAL PICNIC 


A program of picnic activities has come to 
is from Lake Avenue Baptist Church (no city 
. It is the 56th Annual Picnic of this 
hurch and a detailed program for the day is 
jiven in advance. Athletics for the young folks 
kes up much of the space but everything is on 

e printed program, including directions about 
Transportation, ete. Our chief reason for writ- 
ng this paragraph is to call attention to the 
fare used by this church in planning for the 
vent. Too many picnics just happen. 


LAY PLANS FOR THE WINTER DURING 
THE SUMMER 


The best work is the result of planning. Dur- 
iz the summer plan your campaign for the 
inter. Take a calendar and study it. Tack a 
arge piece of strong paper on the wall of your 
udy. Mark it off into squares representing 
onths and divide these into smaller squares 
or the weeks. 

Mark out the dates for communions, for fes- 
ival days, for secial days and all the rest. As 
ma see the chart filling in you can live in 


agination through the coming season and 
ke your plans accordingly. They will have 
be tentative but you will know what you are 


iming at. 


— LITTLE BOOKLET OF BIG VALUE 
“The Story of Our Bible,” by E. B. Chappell, 
1. D., published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. 
. is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages of most 
teresting information. The price is ten cents 
r copy. Every Sunday School teacher should 
ad it. We have just distributed a supply to 
T congregation. 


HELPING THE PEOPLE WITH THEIR 
} SUMMER READING 


The Methodist Church at Lakewood, Cleve- 
nd, Ohio, has published a list of books, with 
ices indicated, for the church people to se- 


lect good books for summer reading. They are 
printed under the headings, fiction, travel, es- 
says. 


“BRING THEM IN.” 

The First Baptist Church of Madison, Ohio, is 
on the bank of Lake Erie, forty miles east of 
Cleveland. Most of the large farms in the com- 
munity have been plotted and sold for truck 
gardening and the raising of small fruit for the 
city market. This has greatly increased the 
population and the need for better school and 
church facilities. The schools have consoli- 
dated and built two fine, new buildings to 
which the children are brought by hacks and 
motor busses which pick them up at their 
home. 

The church discovered that many people had 
no practical way of coming to church except 
they walk two to four miles. Not having to 
walk to school, walking has lost its popularity 
and then too, many parents are afraid to let 
the children walk because of the heavy traffic 
on the pavements. 


The Superintendent started using his sedan 
and work truck to bring some of the children. 
Soon the school succeeded in securing one of 
the public school motor busses to bring a load 
each Sunday, paying them a small sum to 
cover expenses. They expect to have another 
truck doing duty soon. It is not only a work- 
ing, but a paying proposition. 


WHERE TO GET FILMS 


The Society for Visual Education, 806 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, is now sending out 
some excellent educational films. It would pay 
you to get into touch with the society at once. 

The Southern Church Film Producing Co., 
Fairhope, Ala., has entered the field of produc- 
ing pictures for church. Send for their cata- 
logue. They are distributing ‘“‘The Stream of 
Life,” and “A Maker of Men.” 


Men in the south will find films available at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Both films and slides may be secured there. 


Send 25c to The National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, 70 5th Ave., N. Y., and get a 
catalogue of ‘Family Films,” etc. 


“Sacred Films Incorporated,’ Burbank, Cal, 
is the name of a new company organized to 
produce Bible stories. Dr. Edgar J. Banks, a 
noted archaeologist has been secured to guar- 
antee accuracy in oriental background. By all 
means get in touch with these people. 


RADIO MESSAGES FROM GOD 


Geo. F. McElvein, Rochester, N. Y. 

I have been preaching a series of evening 
sermons on the general topic “Radio Messages 
From God.” Radio being a great rage just at 
present, the series spoke for themselves. The 
subjects were as follows: 

“A Message for Adam.’ (Voice of God heard 
in the garden). 

“A Message for Moses.” 
in Ex. 19-20). 

“A Message for Elijah”. 
recting him). 

“A Message for Christ.” 
his baptism.) 


(Voice of God heard 
(Voice of God di- 


(Voice of God at 
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“A Message for Paul.” 
“A Message for John.” 
Rev. 1:10). 


A PLEA FOR CHURCH MEMBERS 


Rev. J. R. Morgan, pastor of the Federated 
Church of Fergus Falls, Minn., has sent this 
letter used by him to secure new recruits for 
church membership: 


“Tf ever there was a time when the Christian 
Church had a vital interest in the world which 
it is commissioned to redeem, this is that time. 


“Tf ever there was a time when Christian 
people should ally themselves with the church, 
this is that time. 


“Tf ever there was a time when the church 
was making a daring and concerted effort to 
face the facts and achieve its purpose, this is 
that time. 

“Tf ever there was a time when the Christian 
Church was justified in appealing that you 
unite with it in regular membership, this is 
that time.” 

The heading of the letter is “Now is the Ac- 
cepted Time.” The four propositions above are 
followed with information about the coming 
communion and instructions about how to join. 
We need this kind of business method in re- 
minding people of the importance of church 
membership. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO READ 


“Do College Students Become Non-believ- 
ers?” in “The Continent” for May 11, 1922. 
There are letters from 60 colleges answering 
the question. After reading them you will de- 
cide that instead of losing faith students are 
gaining it. 


(Voice calling him). 
(Voice heard in 


“Mr. Bryan and Evolution,’ by Harry HBmer- 
son Fosdick in “The Christian Century,” for 
March 23, 1922. 


“The Theology of an Evolutionist,” by Lyman 
Abbott, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


“Evolution: Its Nature, Its Evidence and Its 
Relation to Religious Thought,” by Joseph Le 
Conte, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 


Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,’ Henry Holt 
& Co., N. Y. 


Editorial on “Reaction” in “Unity,” Chicago, 
Ill., for May 11, 1922. 


“The Gospel According to Darwin,” by Woods 
Hutchinson, M. D., Open Court Publ. Co., Chi- 
cago. 


“The Romance of Evolution and Its Relation 
to Religion,” John C. Kimball, American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. 


“The Destiny of Man,” by John Fiske, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


“The Grand Strategy of Evolution,” by Wm. 
Patten, Ph. D., Richard G. Badger, The Gorham 
Press, Boston, 1922. 


Note: Some of these books are old but they 
are still useful. They are not cited for con- 
troversy, but in the interest of intelligent study 
and genuine helpfulness. If any reader knows 
of a satisfying, scientific treatise aaginst the 
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modern conception of evolution, he will confer 
a favor by informing us of the fact. The mod- 
ern notion is fairly well set forth in Wells 
“Outline of History,” and in Van Loon’s book 
for young people, “The Story of Mankind.” 
Boni & Liveright, N. Y. The articles in “Thi 
Continent,” “Century” and “Unity” show thi 
present status of the re-awakened controversy’ 
It is vital and pregnant with possibilities a 
good or ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE HOLY LAND 


Every minister and Bible teacher will b 
pleased to know that he may secure real phot¢ 
graphs of Palestine taken since 1919 by A. 
Hash. He is now prepared to furnish print 
of these pictures at 12c each postage pail 
They are also arranged in ten sets at price 
ranging from $1.00 to $5,00. The pictures al 
for sale by Holy Land Photos, 720 26th S7} 
Chicago, Ill.- Write to this company for tl 


interesting catalogue and letter. a | 


CHURCH ORGAN MUSIC i 


In “The Baptist” for September 17, 192} 
there is a department called “Our Music Cc 
ner” edited by William Lester. In describii 
a service he took part in, he undertakes 
show how the organist helped the service. 


“One instance of this,” he says, “occurr } 
during the prayer. After the pastor had be 
praying for some moments I was surprised 
hear the organ come stealing in, pianissin 
and reflecting, very softly, the various mo 
of the pastor’s utterances, until the Amen. 
effect was one long to be remembered.” 


Continuing, he says, “Perhaps the most j 


During the prayer the lights were graduaMy 
extinguished until at the close of the benec® 
tion the only light in the church shone throw 
a magnificent stained glass window above :* 
behind the pulpit and choir, the window shy 
ing Christ and the evangelists. The orgail 
improvised in the manner mentioned abi 
continuing to express in tones the mood of 
benediction. During the silent prayer wh) 
followed, with no light in the church save f#| 


played ‘Abide With Me’ on the chimes, ca? 
ing out the thought of the sermon. After 
hymn was finished the lights were turned 
gradually and he improvised a few quiet |) 
of postlude, an impressive close to a dign | 
and devotional service.” 


A BASKET FULL OF METHODS 


“The Pacific,” edited by HE. C. Oakley, NS 
Cal., contains items that are reports of s«? 
thing done. We share the squibs with you. 


1. One church has begun to pull dowml 
old building in order to build a new one. 
final service was unique. It was calleci 
Service of Reminiscence.” Old hymns 
sung, old names recalled, and its early 
tory repeated. One of its old pastors gay’ 
address. One item that might have been a & 


ay 


a 


| 


‘s a flash-light photograph of the last congre- 
zation in the old building. 


% 2. One minister of a mission church told his 

eople that he would give $5.00 to the benevo- 
ences of his church if they would fill the 
"church Haster Sunday morning. He paid the 
Wnoney. We do not believe.in paying people to 
some to church, but it is a good thing once in 
(while to arouse interest and curiosity by some 
ew and novel method. 


3. At the First Congregational Church, 
Berkeley, Cal., a committee of 75 members 
made a canvass of the community for new 
members and secured over 70. This is as it 
should be. Why should the minister be ex- 
nected to secure all the new members? 


4. One minister reports that “Religion has 
yeen put on the map” in his town through a 
deontest that has taken place between two 
@sroups of men in Sunday School class. There 
vere 20 men in that place connected with a 
umber company who were members of a Pihle 
dass. They challenged the city men, outside 
f the company, to an attendance contest. It 
vreated a great excitement resulting in bring- 
ng 182 men to church. The attendance of the 
chool has risen to 473. 


HOW TO START A JUNIOR CHURCH 


Dr. G. L. Brown’s church, Jamestown, N. Y., 
ecently started a Junior Church in this way. 


Next Sunday we begin your Junior Church. 
need you to help make it a success. Come to 
he regular service at 10:30 a. m., promptly— 
#it with father and mother—just before Dr. 
srown begins to preach we shall march down 
wgtairs and have our own service. Of course, 
ou will want to be one of the first, a charter 
yiyaember. 

What if you had a million dollars? Come 
)nd tell me what you would do with them next 


Your good friend, 

Andrew W. Mayer 
Cut this off and either send or bring it to me 
t the church. 
Jear Mr. Mayer:— 
I wish you would put my name on the roll 
{ charter or first members of the Junior 
hurch of the First Baptist Church. I promise 
1at I will attend just as often as I possibly 


Your friend, 


[: Bt.; esate Pa. 


' It deals with stereographs and lantern slides 
n 600 themes, covering almost every educa- 
“onal subject. Information and outlines and 
: gestions for lectures and lessons make use- 
The 600 slides 


these numbers in proper order to illustrate the 
subject under discussion. 


The book alone is a remarkable source of 
knowledge and would widen any ministers’ 
knowledge of life. But the slides that go with 
it make it all the more wonderful. The writer 
has discovered in the public school here the 
whole set of 600 slides which are at his dis- 
posal. He has already used some of these 
slides for Sunday evening lectures and has 
found them very satisfactory. There are many 
church schools that ought to own sets of these 
slides. 


EDUCATING NEW MEMBERS 


Easter Sunday new members should be in- 
structed in the ways of the Christian church. 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., says in “The 
Congregationalist”’: 

“Joining the church means binding oneself 
to a group of persons who have publicly dedi- 
cated themselves to the service of Christ. To 
serve Christ means to cultivate in oneself the 
spirit of helpfulness and good will, and to try 
and spread this spirit as widely as one can. 
In becoming a church member one says both to 
God and to men that he will aim at all times to 
follow Jesus Christ. 


“To follow Jesus Christ means to be reverent 
and humble, truthful and honest, generous and 
forgiving, always trying to help others to live 
the same sort of life. To be a worthy church 
member one must have the temper and dispo- 
sition of Jesus, taking his attitude to God and 
to man, looking at life from his standpoint, 
hating the things which he hated, loving the 
things which he loved, and doing in co-opera- 
tion with others the kind of things which he 
did. 


“A church member is a member of a family 
of which Christ is the head, and is bound to 
help his church brothers and sisters in all the 
ways which are open to him. The supreme law 
of the church as stated by Christ is: ‘Love one 
another even as I have loved you.’ 


“A church member is a soldier in an army 
whose leader is Christ, and every soldier is 
pledged to make war on injustice and cruelty, 
suspicion and hate, and every form of selfish- 
ness and wrong. A soldier’s first duty is 
obedience. 


“A church member is an organ of a body of 
which Christ is the head. Only as each organ 
works harmoniously with all the other organs, 
can either the organ or the body remain 
healthy and strong. 


“A church member is a worker linked up 
with a company of comrades called to a hard 
task, the work of extending the sway of 
Christ’s ideas and the power of his spirit over 
the life of the town, the nation, and the wide 
world.” 


ANNIVERSARY PAGEANT AT KEOKUK 


The Baptist Church at Keokuk, Ia., has re- 
cently celebrated its 75th anniversary. One of 
the features was a pageant which depicted the 
history of church from the first meeting, Feb. 
5, 1847, to the present time. The interiors of 
the former church buildings were reproduced 
with great accuracy; candles were used for 
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lighting the earlier buildings. Those taking 
part wore the costumes of the period repre- 
sented. The final scene was a beautiful one 
enacted by the B. Y. P. U., picturing the work 
of God’s missionaries in taking the gospel to 
the nations of the world. 


Between the scenes pictures of many of the 
former pastors and members were thrown on 
the screen, and, brought back vividly to the 
older members interesting experiences of the 
former days. At the close of the pageant, Fa- 
ther Time, the pastor in disguise, called to the 
platform one who had been a member of the 
church for sixty-three years and has worshiped 
successively in each of the four buildings. 


Too much cannot be made of such anni- 
versary occasions. 


NOTES ON MOVING PICTURE FILMS 


There has been a growing demand for the 
publication of lists of moving pictures used by 
readers of this magazine. We have requested 
Rev. Guy Livingstone Brown, D. D., of James- 
town, N. Y., to tell us what he has used. Here 
is the list with his comments: 

The Great Miracle, 8 reels. 


Co. Fairly good. 
The Call of Samuel, 1 reel. New Era Film Co. 


New Era Film 


Prizma, Sunset in all Lands, 1 reel. Pathe 
Corp. Both very good. 
Story of Plymouth Rock, 1 reel. New Era 


Film Co. Good historical picture. 
Holy Night, 1 reel. Very good for Christ pic- 
ture. 


Stream of Life, 6 reels. Plymouth Film Cor- 
poration. This was the third showing of this 
great picture, which, in my judgment is the 
best religious feature picture in existence. 


The Vicar of Wakefield, 4 reels. New Era 
Film Co. Entirely a failure. The film is in 
bad condition and mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion. 


The Turn in the Road. Non Theatrical Mo- 
tion Picture. This is a splendid picture, good 
photography and fine moral and _ religious 
lesson. 


Alice in Hungerland, 5 reels. 
Near East Relief. 


My Mother, 2 reels. Community Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau. Lincoln picture. 


Hats Off, 1 reel. Society of Visual Educa- 
tion. Good patriotic picture used for Wash- 
ington Birthday service. 


An appeal for 


A Maker of Men, 6 reels. Plymouth Film 
Corporation. Splendid religious picture. 


Robertson Cole 
Not suitable for Sunday 


Heart of Twenty, 5 reels. 
Co., Distributors. 
night. 


Brothers, 5 reels. Edited Pictures System. 


Very good. 


The Other Half, 5 reels. Edited Pictures 
System. Splendid picture on improvement in 
present industrial conditions. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, 4 reels. George Kleines 
Motion Picture. This is a splendid religious 
classic, well photographed and acted. 
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Passing of the Third Floor Back, 5 reels. 
Edited Pictures. Splendid religious picture. 


The Disciple, 5 reels. Edited Pictures Sys- 
tem. Very good lesson but a little too much: 
gun play for successful Sunday night presen- 
tation. 

Behold the Man, 7 reels. Pathe Corporation. 
This is a colossal photoplay in natural colors 
describing the high points in the life of Christ. 
It is a wonderful picture and can be shown 
especially well on either Christmas or Haster 

All of the above named pictures have beer 
shown on Sunday evening in connection wit 
the service of worship and in the main have 
been very successful with the exceptions men 
tioned. Our season carries us to the first Sun. 
day night in June and the remainder of the 
pictures booked are: { 

Human Clay, 6 reels, Merit Film Corpora) 
tion. Good. : i 

The Inside of the Cup, 7 reels. Famous Pla 
ers Lasky Corp. 


Cheerful Givers, 5 reels. Edited Picture: 
System. 
Mother. Edited Pictures System. 


Equal Chance, 3 reels. Community Motioi 


Pictures. 

Tender Memories, 6 reels. 
tion Pictures. 

God and Man, 6 reels. 
tion Pictures. 


Community Mc, 


Non-Theatrical Mc 


LOYALTY CUPS 


A method of rewarding loyalty in childre 
and young people is thus reported in the Cor 
gregational Adult Bible Class Magazine: | 

In the modern preparatory school the mor 
prized award of the year is the Loyalty Cull 
given to the best all-around student who he 
done the most for the school. The Mystic Cow 
gregational Church, Medford, Mass., has ca’ 
ried the same idea into its church school. | 
has provided two loyalty cups. The one give! 
to the girls is named for the pastor’s wi'e, th) 
“Charlotte O. Richards Cup;” the one awardee! 
to the boys is called the “Theodore Rooseve: 
Cup.” These cups are awarded each year © 
the boy and girl who have shown the fine 
loyalty to the school and its ideals. 


The following things count in deciding i 
g 


winners: attendance, interest and study in t? 
school, conduct, character, service and life 
home, week-day school, and society. The re 
ords were looked up in the public school, in t! 
Scout troop, and in every possible directic 
The pastor announced that anyone who w 
grouchy and complained because he did not 1 
ceive the cup thereby proved that he had | 
right to it. 

The name of the winner and the date are e 
graved on the back of the cup each year, a’ 
the cups will be handed down, with the tras 
tions in regard to them. The boy who won ft. 
cup for 1920-21 was a high school junior, wi 
a record of highest honors in school work a. 
of the finest record in the Boy Scouts. T” 
girl was a year or two out of high school a 
president of the Christian Hndeavor Socie™ 
She was distinguished for her sunny d@ 
position and her wilingness to help. 


JOHN WESLEY IN MOTION PICTURES 


Henry F. Wilson, Room 710, 522 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., is promoting a new motion picture of 
zreat importance in the religious world. For- 
cuna Films Inc., are producing “John Wesley, 
che Methodist.” 


ILLUSTRATE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


Stereographs of Bible scenes forming the 
yJackground of Bible lessons in the Old Testa- 
ment may be had of the Keystone View Co, 
91-97 7th Ave., New York City. They furnish 
1. detailed list of pictures by number from 
which you can make your selection. 


DIGNIFYING THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


“The Perfect Cutting Guide,” made and sold 
»y Wallace H. Camp, of Waterbury, Conn., is a 
mall knife guide for cutting communion bread 
-o that when placed on the communion table 
he loaf looks like a full square uncut loaf. It 
‘3, however, already cut into little squares and 
spay be broken by merely pushing it apart so 
‘hat it falls in a little pile in the center of the 
Bate. Send for an illustrated circular describ- 
ng the guide. The price of the small guide is 
5.00, the larger one $6.00. 


GRAPHIC EDUCATIONAL CHART 


1 Every community needs educating along the 
ae of church horizons. It is easy to become 
arrow and prejudiced. Let the people know 


a your church is related to the community 


nd the world. Use this illustration on your 
rinted matter. (The following cut may be 
ad of The Expositor for $1.00): 


VICTORY SERMONS 
J. H. Batten 


The Victorious Purpose of Jesus. 

The Victorious Authority of Jesus. 

The Victorious Philosophy of Jesus. 
The Victorious Reserve Force of Jesus. 
The Victorious Surrender of Jesus. 

The Victorious Love-Power of Jesus. 
The Victorious Life-Power of Jesus. 


PREACH ON THE BIBLE 


There is no subject more interesting and 
worthwhile than the Bible itself. We suggest 
the following sermon subjects: 


“The Bible and Modern Life.” 

“How Much is Your. Bible Worth?” 

“The Bible and Character.” 

“How to Make the Bible Real.” 

“Jesus Christ, the Key to the Bible.” 

“How God Inspired the Bible.” 

“How We Got Our Bible.” 

The following books will be found interest- 
ing in preparation: ; 

“The Bible in the Making,” “How God In- 
spired the Bible,” “How We Got Our Bible,” 
all by J. Paterson Smyth, James Pott & Co., 


N. Y. “The Bible in the World of Today,” 
edited by Clarence A. Barbour, Association 
Press, N. Y. 


One of the most helpful books on the Old 
Testament is Painter’s “Introduction to Bible 
Study,” Sibley and Co., Boston. For ‘nfor- 
mation on Archaeology and the Bible, see Geo. 
A. Barton’s book by that name, American Sun- 
day School Union, Philadelphia, Pa. “The 
Contents of the New Testament,” by Haven 
McClure, Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.50, is sug- 
gestive. 


‘THE CHURCH EXPANDING 
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Ideals Good Homes 


MOVIES AND DANCING 


A questionnaire sent out to Christian En- 
feavorers upon the Movies and Dancing re- 
sulted in part as follows: Of the 128 answers 
that came in #7 attended the movies and 40 
did not. Fifty of them go for entertainment; 
46 like serious drama; 25 light drama; 1% ad- 
venture; 6 wild west, and 4 “slap-stick.” One 
hundred and twelve think that the movies 
might be improved and two think not. Answer- 
ing “Have the movies been a hindrance to your 
spiritual life?’ 22 say yes, and 65 say no, 
About one-half dance. Moat of them think it is 


injurious to spiritual life-—Pactfie, 
LOUCATING THE CHURCH IN 
STEWARDSHIP 
At Bridgeport, Conn, the First Baptist 


Church conducted a stewardship Institute and 
reading contest with the following resulta: 

Ninety-eight people in the church read 
Cushman's “The New Chriastian;” eighty-four 
read “The Victory of Mary Christopher;” and 
147 read “Thanksgiving Ann;” in addition, 4 
number of tracts and leaflets were read by the 
members of the congregation. The result of 
the institute and reading contest ia a Steward- 
ship League of forty-three members, 


BUSINESS TIPS 


Goodenough & Woglom, 14 Vesey St, N. Y., 
can farnish you with beautiful friendship cards 
suitable to use during your vacation period, 
Ruy « supply and mail them to families in your 
church, Also ask them for samples of their 
iliuetrated Fihle Readers’ Cards. There is 
nothing more heautiful made, 


Woolverton Printing Co., Cedar Walls, lowa, 
print a good variety of pastors’ booklets, neat 
little folders to send to newcomers, to shut-ing, 
to the bereaved and to parents of newly born 
children. The printed folders are attractive 
and inexpensive, 


McCleery Printing Co, 107 Wast 49th St. 
Kangas City, Mo., has & stationery offer that 
ought to interest you, We is also printing a 
monthly magazine called “Church Publicity,” 
Send for a sample copy, 

The Wducetional Wilm Magazine carries an 
information service for users of moving pic- 
tures, 

Victor Animatograph Co, Ine, Davenport, 
lowa, offers a stereo-screen for daylight pro« 
jection, Write for catalogue, 

Standard Slide Corporation, 200 W, 48th Mt. 
NWew York City offers an automatic “Mlide«G.« 
graph” for stereoplicon lecturers that elim 
inates an operator, 

Leet Tivothers Co, Washington, D, CG. can 
supply you with tantern slides of the famous 
pictures in the Congressional Library, 

Keystone View Co, Inc, Meadville, Pa. can 
furnish the original Underwood lectures and 
lecture sermons ilustrated with beautiful eol- 
ored slides, Write for catalogue, 


Underwood & Underwood, 417 Wifth Ave, 
New York, have greatly improved stereopticon 
service by their Touriscope, Lantern slides 
are Made and colored on filma, 


iaid 


Annette Karge, 3722 Wddy St., Chicago, IL. 
will make and color your lantern slides in ar) 
tistic style. If you are building a lecture 0! 


your own consult her. 
The Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa., cal 
also furnish you with a lantern slide case, set) 
of drawers properly numbered and indexed. — 
Charles M. Stebbins Co., 1028 Kansas City 
Mo., can supply you with stereopticon pictuy 
illustrating the whole Bible. 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons (Rochester, ¥ 
Y.) are first class instruments. If you ar 
thinking of buying lenses, or any stereoptica 
accessories send for thelr catalogue. ; 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, low) 
make lantern slides in “Weatherweight” he rh 
at reasonable rates, 
on all subjects. Send for catalogue “A” “ 
Religion and Ethics, “B” Geography and Tray 
“CO” for Scientific and Mducational subjects. | 
A. §. Barnes & Co., 118 Hast 26th St, N. ¥ 
publishes one of the best church hymn boos 
ever assembled, “Hymns of the Centuries 
Send for a sample, returnable copy. 
The Century Company, New York City, @ 
furnish you with the best hymn book for you 
people, “Hymns for American Youth.” 
Durkin Reeves & Co,, Pittsburgh, Pa., ha 
a duplicator that is hard to beat, at very sm 


cost. Kvery minister needs something of | 
kind, 
RULES FOR USING THE 


STEREOPTIC | 
SUCCESSFULLY 
A. Gordon Brandt in “The Continent,” 
1. Keep the slides moving, Do not b 
é6ach one on the screen for several minutes, § 
it is sure to make the lecture monotone), 
especially since people have become ace 
tomed to the rapid action of the motion pict e 
and the quick changing of the scenes, Uset 
abundance of slides and keep them mow: 
Highty or ninety slides can be run in cone 
tion with an illustrated address of thirty °: 
or forty minutes and still give the pastor nD 
opportunity to say as much as he would } 
ordinary sermon or straight address, also " 
lowing the congregation sufficient time o 
“take in” each picture, 


2 Do not talk to, or explain the pict? 
ae your object but use them to illustrate 10 
dominant message you are presenting, 4 
trated lectures should be prepared with a 
cifle, conerete purpose; they should pr 
4s naturally and amoothly as the address 
publie speaker talking without slides, but 
picture should illustrate very strikingly | 
points you want to bring out in your mes 
Do not have your expression, your voice » 
phasis, your message, your speaking aly 
weakened because you have to talk with s 

8 An illustrated lecture should be as 
fully prepared as the Sunday morning s 
#6 that there will be no hesitation or 
ruption in speaking when a change of t 
is made, Simply showing slides with 
femporaneous and disconnected exp 
is an imposition on the good humor 
Audience, 


4, Do not slaughter an effective ste 


address by using inferior projection equipment. 
~The lenses and the illumination must be of the 
highest grade if you want your picture pro- 
gram to be a success. Have your projector 
equipped with strong one-half size double pro- 
j jection lenses and a lighting system which will 
- give a brilliant, clear, even light. The incan- 
- descent 600 and 1000 watt Mazda lamp is rec- 
ognized as the best form of illumination, 


In signaling the operator to change the slide, 
- use either a very faint buzzer which cannot be 
heard by the audience or a small red light 
Which cannot be seen by them. The buzzer is 
‘sounded or the red light flashed by means of 
an extension cord running to the platform, with 
push button at the end of the cord. 


5. Use high grade slides, sharp, clear in 
focus, with a wealth of human interest about 
them and with pictures artistically colored. 
ere is where the stereopticon has decided ad- 
vantage over the motion picture. Glass slides, 
More transparent than films, present a clearer 
and sharper picture with a softer and more 
_ Satisfying effect to the eye, which film with its 
lessened transparency and flicker does not 
| he Furthermore, slides are colored with 
F e variated colors of natural life, while the 
films are merely tinted. In using both slides 
ia motion pictures in various churches, show- 
ing them six or seven successive nights in the 
“same church, I have found that theré is a cer- 
tain element in almost every congregation that 
prefers still pictures for the above reasons. 


It does not pay to slip in a poor slide just 
because it is the only picture you can find 
which illustrates a point in your lecture, 


6. When you have a stereopticon program, 

advertise it. Through pictures the chureh is 

Offering its goods through the most receptive 

_ human sense, the eye-gate, and in the case of 
the stereopticon lecture, through both the eye 
and ear. 


HAVE SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE 


- The idea about Church Publicity which was 
contributed by James Wright Brown of The 
‘Editor and Publisher to the church advertising 
onvention in Indianapolis, was this: “It is 
only necessary for the church to produce news 
and to render a valuable service to the com- 
nity in order to obtain publicity and make 
ertising pay.” Many churches which are 
ing today, “How shall we be, known to the 
ple and wherewithal shall we be adver- 
d?” need to remember that they must seek 
t the things worth advertising. A church 
st on the hill of enthusiastic service cannot be 
. Do something and folks will naturally 
| something about your church.—Selected. 


No More Long Pledges 


man who has raised $140,000,000 in vari- 
campaigns said the other day “I have 
en a vow to myself never to go into a cam- 
gn where pledges are made for five years. 
three-year campaign is nearly as bad. You 
get pledges, but you can’t raise the 
ney.” It is his experience also that two- 
‘ds of the subscribers to any fund for phil- 
ropic institutions retain their interest 
tisfled year after year. 


Communion Invitations 


Rey, F. EK. Barrett, pastor of the Centenary 
Methodist Church, Liverpool, Nova Scotia, has 
a unique way of calling his people, young and 
old, to the Communion services. He has sent 
us samples of two letters, one addressed to 
the young people and the other to the con- 
gregation generally, Accompanying the let- 
ter went a meat card with the name of the 
person addressed and the date of the Com- 
munion writen in. The leters are very Warm- 
hearted and persuasive. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN, 
2 Cor. 6:19, 
“Having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 
A fine illustration of this passage of Scrip- 
ture came to me yesterday 
pastoral rounds. 

A couple well advanced in years, with fam: 
ily grown, and most of them today away and in 
homes of their own, recounted some of the 
trials and triumphs of their career. Twice they 
have been burned out of house and home, lear 
ine them absolutely nothing for the time being 
The losses on those occasions, if they could de 
restored, would mean a competence now 

Once in the dead of the night they were 
aroused by the crackle of burning timbers, and 
the fire already falling from the ceiling upon 
the bed in which they slept! Six children were 
in imminent peril! The children! The children! 
was the cry and all they could think of. One 
after another were taken to places of safety tn 
the darkness. The house was rapidly tumbling 
into flery ruins. One, Two, Three. Pour The 
mother counted. Where are the babies? Where 
are the babies? Two seemed to be missing! 
And with a mother’s passion for her own flesh 
and blood she made frantic efforts tw rush 
into the burning building to find them. The 
roar of the flames and the frantic desire of the 
mother to risk her life for her babes was a 
tragic time in the little country hamlet. Strong 
hands held the aroused mother from making 
the impossible venture. “They are all right! 
They are all right!” was yelled into her ears 
by desig and again. It seemed like the delusion 
of a mad dream to her She had not seen them 
A few minutes later the little ones were 
brought from the shadow of a protecting wood 

ile where they had been placed by tender 

ands at the beginning of the reseue, but in the 
awful terror of the occasion had been left to 
sleep in utter innocence and ignorance of the 
flery tragedy. They were brourht to the discon- 
solate and terror stricken mother, She saw! 
She counted! One! Two! Three! Four! Five! 
Six! Can it be really true? Are they all here? 
She named them over again, and counted once 
more to be sure, They were all there, Nota 
lamb of the flock missing, House Rone! Money 
gone! Food gone! Clothing gone! All gone! 
But the children, they were safe! They were 
saved! She hugwed them and kissed them, again 
and again. Saved! Blessed be the Lord! After 
telling me so vividly of this early morning 
tragedy in the darkness, she added, “I was the 
happiest woman in the world, We hadn't a 
scrap of clothing for our backs, but what we 
escaped in, We hadn’t a bite of food to sat- 
isfy our hunewer, Not a bit, But the ehil- 
dren were all safe!” “Having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.” There’s something of 
the passion of Calvary in that incident, T oan 
never forget the glow of sacrificial joy in that 
mother’s face as she reviewed the GaSny of that 
awful experience, If parents could but feel 
the moral dangers we encounter today, 
be more of the passion that saves anc 
In the saved than there is, 

Rey, William Wood, Madison, Maina, 


TAKEN FOR YEARS 
Be Se ARERR ae . Vermont, 
IT have taken The HExpositor for years and 
would not be without it. T keep the numbers 
on my shelves for reference, Tt is certainty 
a very fine preachers’ magazine, 
Rev. R. G. GQ 


while making my 


there'd 
rejotoes 
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History of Our Nation in Song and Story 


ARTHUR H. ADAMS, Valley Junction, Iowa 


Patriotism lies deep in every human breast 
and, no matter what our race, color or posi- 
tion, we who live under the stars and stripes 
are always glad to put into words and music 
the sentiments that cause so much pride in our 
hearts. 

Solo, “My Own United States.” 

The real beginnings of our country’s history 
date back to the bleak, cold day when a party 
of Christian folk landed on a dreary, icy New 
England shore, seeking a place where they 
could worship God as they chose. Their first 
act on the shore of the new world was an act 
of homage and thankfulness to God. They 
knelt in prayer and America has never quite 
disassociated herself from the spirit of prayer. 
Three years later after a very severe year, 
someone gloomily suggested that they set apart 
a day to fast and pray. But the optimistic 
spirit of the new world broke out in another 
who said, “Rather let us set apart a day of 
thanksgiving to God.’ And now we observe 
Thanksgiving day each year. 


“Faith of Our Fathers,” sung by men’s choir. 

If people are to have freedom religiously 
and politically, they can have it only at the 
expense of blood. Things worth while are 
hard to get. Not only were the Indians a con- 
stant menace but troubles came from the na- 
tions across the sea. The thirteen colonies 
faced in 1775 a period of oppression and taxa- 
tion without representation. The English 
planned to enforce their laws by force. The 
midnight ride of Paul Revere will long be held 
in patriotic remembrance. The farmers, all 
minute men, grasped their squirrel muskets 
and drove back the trained English soldiers. 
The English commander, telling of the battle 
at Concord said, “These Yankees fight like 
tigers. It was like attacking a hornets’ nest.” 
This spirit has been kept up. Lee said of 
Grant that he never knew when he was licked. 
A gallant French officer told the first American 
army in France, ‘When you have done your 
best, retreat to where I am.” With fine scorn 
the American officer replied, “We didn’t come 
all the way over the Atlantic ocean to retreat.” 
The Crown Prince of German said the crazy 
Americans didn’t know how to fight. When by 
all the laws of warfare they ought to be re- 
treating, they kept coming straight ahead. 
That has ever been the spirit of our American 
lads. 

“The Battle Cry of Freedom” sung by chorus. 


On July fourth, 1776, an old man sat way up 
in the belfry of Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia. A little lad waiting down on the pave- 
ment below soon called out, “Ring, grandfather, 
ring!” And the old man grasped the bell rope 
and out pealed the message of the Liberty Bell 
proclaiming the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Its message was taken up and 
relayed by the bells everywhere and the coun- 
try went wild with joy. 


Here the church bell was rung a few strokes. 
The statement is made authoritatively that 


not one of those original fifty-six signers died 
with a tarnished name. The war of 1812 was 
a contest as to the rights of the sea. 
United States gained recognition not only from 
England but from the other nations of the 
world and her right to the sea has never since 
been successfully questioned. 


Here the | 


“Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” sung by 


chorus. 
Dark days came again in 1861. 


tion north and south at white heat. 


reached the White House. 


The new — 
President, Abraham Lincoln, was inducted into — 
office with armed men all about him and a na- 
Men had |¥ 
vowed he would be assassinated before he ever | 
Again the call to | 


rally round the flag and the old boys of the — 


sixties are still in our fancy heard as they fur- iv 
nish us the martial music of the fife and drmu. 4 


The fife and drum played “Marching Through |} 


Georgia” outside the church. 


Many of those soldiers were not old enough © 


to be away from home. From a certain family 
went six sons, the youngest only fourteen. 
This lad received a wound that today would 
not be called fatal, but then, owing to unsani- 


tary conditions and difficulties in hospital care, | 


the lad lost his life. As he lay suffering he 


begged to be taken home to die. 


When told |. 
that he could not be moved he urged them to | 


take a message to his mother and the folks at 
home bidding them a fond farewell and urging © 


them to meet him 


in heaven, So we shall 


never forget a song of that day which this lad 4, 


might have sung. 


“Just Before the Battle, Mother,” male solo. 7 , 


With the soldiers in blue and in gray, many 
families divided, you have a_heart-breaking 


sight for a world to behold. Never should we { 


forget the tents that stretched away over 


valley and hill where boys of our own America 
waited to meet in mortal combat at break of — 
The | 5), 


day their brothers and their neighbors. 
haunting melodies of some of their songs still 
creep into our souls tonight. 


“Tenting Tonight,” sung by male quartet in ie 


another room. 

The faith that inspired our Pilgrim Fathers to 
kneel at Plymouth, and that brought Washing- 
ton to his knees at Valley Forge, gleamed 
brightly in the hearts of these lads. Among 
the Virginia Hills one night a sentry pacing 
back and forth, guarding his company, paused 
at the end of his beat tired and cold and home- 


sick. An enemy scout crept stealthily through — 


the underbrush and levelled his rifle at the 
sentry’s breast. With his finger on the trigger 
he heard the sentry siging softly the song that 
saved his life. 

“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” first verse as 
male solo. 

In spite of all the world’s earnest efforts to 


avert war in 1914, Germany and her self-ap- | 


pointed Anti-Christ, the Kaiser, determined to 
hurl the world into an awful cataclysm of 
bloodshed. Twenty-eight of the nations of the 
world came to war. With 1075 million people 
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: 


‘on earth nearly fifteen-sixteenths, or 1563 mil- 
‘lion were at war. Twenty-eight and a half 
‘million were killed or wounded, making a pro- 
cession travelling twenty abreast that would 
‘take four months to pass any given point. 
What Germany thought could not be done was 
done. She did not fear America who she said 
‘could not reach her. To Ambassador Gerard 
a German officer remarked: “There are 500,000 
'German citizens in America who will rise up 
and fight for Germany.” To which Gerard re- 
‘plied, “If there are, there are five hundred 
‘thousand telephone poles to hang them on, 
too.” But there were not. And again the call 
goes out to the manhood of America to rally 
round the flag. 
' Outside the audience room, a cornet played 
‘veveille and drums beat a march, then the cor- 
/net played ‘‘taps.” 
_ I hear the English lads as they go forth to 
\war singing, “It’s a long, long way to Tip- 
| perary” and soon from the battle fields comes 
‘the refrain of Kipling’s grand  recessional, 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we 
‘forget, lest we forget.’ I hear the tramp, 
‘tramp, tramp, of our own boys as they gather 
jin field and camp and settle down to a long 
‘hard course of training and war. 
Chorus of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp the Boys 
‘Are Marching,” is sung, cornets playing and 
men of chorus marking time with their feet. 
We shall never forget the rollicking songs 
hot the boys in the training camps and the music 
of the bands yet thrill us. 


“Over There,” played by orchestra. 


In the hostess house at the Y. W. C. A. at 
‘Camp Dodge soldiers who were leaving for 
| parts “over there” were bidding their friends 
good-bye. One big officer had just told his 
|sister good-bye, then approached his mother 
Jand gave her a last, long, good-bye kiss, and 
as he turned away someone in the corner be- 
gan to sing, 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ solo and 


_ Then with our men on French soil so quick 
» it startled the whole world, their songs begin 
| to show again the high ideals that have been 
'our national heritage since our nation was first 
| founded. From all over camp and training 
‘field and battle line comes the song that be- 
came the national marching song of the army 
| and much talk was made concerning making it 
hg national air. The ideals of our nation and 
\our fighting lads were great as they marched to 
‘ war singing, 


it “Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ by men’s 
| 
- Now comes the suffering, the long hours, the 


' bitter loneliness, the heartache. Many a lad is 

| kept brave and strong over there by the mem- 
‘ory of a mother, sweetheart, wife or children 
| ae there. As one was lying on a cot in an 
femergency hospital trying to sleep after 72 
‘ hours of service his thoughts went back to his 
‘fowa home. Here, as he dozed, he was met by 
» his wife and boy. The little fellow said, “Papa, 
,.can I sleep with you?” “Yes,’’ said the father 
) and the little lad said, “Hold me tight and still, 
{ Dapa, so I can go to sleep.” The chaplain held 
» Qis arm so still for so long that in the hospital 
, 2ross the seas he dropped off into a sound 


slumber. Many a man’s courage was kept up 
in those troublous times by the thought oi 


“A Baby’s Prayer at Twilight for Daddy Over 
There,” male solo. 


As the boys go forth to face the carnage and 
the bloodshed and the poison gas and hear the 
roar of the airplanes not knowing just how it 
will be with them, I hear them singing bravely, 

“Abide With Me,’ men’s chorus. 

Then as the darkness deepens and the com- 
rades begin to fall fast around them, with an 
instinctive faith in the Divine God, they lift up 


their hearts in prayer. “Pray?” “Yes,” said 
a soldier, “we all prayed over there.” 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” men’s 
chorus. 


Then the: Armistice, and all over but the 
shouting. The bells ring out again the glad 
news even better than that the first bell rang 
in ’76. Ships come home. Even the dead are 
brought back to rest on the soil of their native 
land. All are proud to view again the Statue 
of Liberty and hail the stars and stripes. With 
our returning heroes we are as glad to salute 
the stars and stripes as was Francis Scott Key 
when he looked out upon Fort McHenry one 
dawn in 1814. 


“The Star Spangled Banner.” Chorus and 
audience with orchestra. Flag unfurled above 
choir loft. 


Early in our national life one of our leaders 
gained the title, “First in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” To- 
day America, who won first place in war, has 
the opportunity of winning first place in peace 
and first in the heart of the world. We are in 
a wonderful country of four million square 
miles. From the Atlantic to the Pacific is a 
distance of 3100 miles, from Canada to the 
Gulf is a distance of 1780 miles, with a coast 
line of ten thousand miles. America occupies 
one-sixteenth of the world’s surface and has 
one-seventeenth of the world’s population, with 
a range of temperature from fifty below to 120 
above. She furnishes one-half of the world’s 
supply of copper, and petroleum, one-third of 
the iron, coal and silver, one-fourth of the 
gold, lead, mercury and salt, three-fourths of 
the world’s cotton and corn. One-third of the 
cultivated farmland of the world is in the 
United States. She stands first in manufac- 
tures, farming, mining, wealth, education, rail- 
road mileage, number of newspapers, extent of 
telephone and telegraph service, and may we 
stand first in the world among the nations as 
a political and moral leader! May the old 
flag never touch the ground, but may the glor- 
ious old Stars and Stripes wave forever over 
the home of the brave and the land of the 
free! Kipling’s ‘“Recessional,”’ “Lord God of 
Hosts, be with us yet,” chorus. 

There is a challenge that comes to us to 
take up the unfinished task of the brave lads 
who laid down their lives for the freedom and 
the uplift of humanity and to carry on: 

“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from falling hands we throw the torch. 
Be yours to hold it high. 
If you break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep though poppies grow in 
Flanders fields.” 
“America” sung by all. 
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Method of Promoting Bible Study 


TRY IT, PASTOR 
BY A MISSISSIPPI PASTOR 


Try it, pastor. That is, unless you have a 
better plan. Maybe you have already discov- 
ered the magic stone for setting your mem- 
bers to memorizing Scripture. If so, I waft 
you my congratulations, for you are working 
at the roots when you accomplish this. You 
need not, therefore, be detained longer with 
this. It is not for you, but for the oher pas- 
tor who may not have hit upon the secret. 

Here is my suggestion: Pick out a sun- 
bright morning in your study and there se- 
lect thirty-one of the choicest verses of the 
Bible. Choose next a golden committee of 
three, or more, whose task shall be two-fold 
—first, to have printed on a card in very large 
type the above mentioned thirty-one verses, 
with dates printed opposite the verses. The 
second task of the committee will be to see 
to it that one of the cards is given not only 
to every home in the church, but to every 
member who desires a card for himself. Those 
cards must not be put under a bushel, nor 
yet on a candle stick, but on the wall where 
every morning the individual may, during the 
act of dressing, read the verse for that date 
and memorize it. But, hark, friend pastor, 
that verse must be brief if it is to fit the mem- 
orizing machinery of your old people. 

Every member with a bed-room of his own 
ought to have his own card, and, pastor, if 
you—but no, I will not suggest that—I was on 
the point of venturing the proposition that 
you have all bedroom doors of your members 
locked each morning until the individual 
within declares that he has the verse for that 
day snugly packed away in his memory and 
heart. Well, I believe I will hazard the sug- 
gestion, anyhow, try it, and wire results. 
Unless this scribe is woefully awry, your 
members will be tickled with sacred pleasure 
at the above plan. The good results of it 
will be running to you along invisible wires. 
Children will be flinging at father at break- 
fast-table the question: “Father, what’s the 
verse for today?” And parents will find their 
children eagerly glad to memorize the entire 
list, and they will not omit the number of the 
chapter and verse which is printed at the sides 
of the verses. 

But the choicest benefit of such a plan, 
brother pastor—and you have probably al- 
ready guessed it—is the daily effect on the 
character and life of your members. Is a 
traveler in the dark night more apt to keep 
in the rugged path if in his hand he carries 
a lantern? and does a pale, sickly mortal stand 
a much better chance for growth and health 
who takes his’ place and part each day at his 
dining-room table, than one who neglects it? 
Then verily will your members more nearly 
plumb the track of Christian living if they 
carry a Bible light for each day, and pick 
from the Scripture cupboard each morning 
the morsel for that day. 
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ato 
Now let not the pastor be surprised if, in| 
such an undertaking, he finds his merchants | 
hanging up the cards in their stores, or in © 
their front windows for the passer-by, and if 9. 
for each Saturday’s verse he should put a dif- 7)! 
ficult verse—one that hides its meaning un- Ji! i 


der its surface—let him not be surprised, qT fe 
say, if his members throw questions at each 
other on that day as to the meaning of the 
verse, and, if on Sunday the pastor should ex- |}! 
plain that verse for his congregation let him) a that 
not be surprised if they give unusual atten- }!' la 
tion to his explanation. i 


And now permit me to add—not a postcript, |}, 
but a promise—and that is, if the verses for 
the week are intimately related to the Bible! 
passage preached from on the previous Sun-/ 
day by the pastor, then his members will turn) 
to their verses for that week with not only} 


The Oy 
Prayer 
re P; 


interest. Build your verses about your ser-) 
ho Fon 


mon, friend pastor, and you will open springs) 
of water in the lives of your members which 
will prove to be water of eternai life. 


Week-Day Religious Instruction 


The churches of McPherson, Kan., recently) 
asked the public school board for one hour a 
week of school time in order that high schoo 
pupils might be given weekday religious in-, 
struction. The board answered by offerin 
five hours a week of school time and ee 
school credit for work accomplished, if the 
churches would put on a course of instruc 
tion up to the public school standards. i 
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Morrill Has Decision Series 

Pledges to read the Bible daily were signed) 
by ninety-five persons in the first of a serie 
of ten decision day services recently inaugu- 
rated in the church at Morrill, Neb., by the 
pastor, Rev. H. C. Walker. The series in’ 
cluded decisions concerning daily prayer 
more regular attendance at public worship) 
reconsecration, tithing and life enlistment. 


Our Sabbath Wealth 


Every seventh day is a Sunday. Conse 
quently every seven years one has lived a fu Mh 
year of Sundays. A person of 21 years has hav ine 
three years of Sundays for his spiritual im) ), 
provement. One of 35 has had five, one of 7() : 
ten years of Sundays. They are times whej) ™ of 
grace is freely offered, seasons of  spiritua, te 15, 
feasting for those who hunger and thirst afte 
God’s good gifts. What use have these time 
of grace been to you? : 

Giving one day of the seven to the highes# 
things is not to be considered self-denial. It i. i 
self-culture of the best kind. It opens the wa> hy te 
to new delights. Pleasure in the noblest thing: me 
grows with practice just as s the taste for musi ‘Wok 
or art is cultivated. a 

Ve 


1 


ta 


Fourth of July 


stetle fase 


Fourth of July 


Since the Great War the Fourth of July has 
vaken on new meaning. For the past three 
years Great Britain, France, Belgium and other 
f our late allies have joined in the celebra- 
ion of the American Independence Day be- 
cause they have discovered that the day stands 
for that for which the whole world longs—the 
»sacrificial spirit and true democracy. Fellow 
-pastors, in Sunday sermons and in week-day 
addresses let us call the people to noblest 
patriotism. That includes righteousness in 
the nation and among the nations. 


; | Suggestive Texts and Themes 592 


- The Overthrow of Evil: Isa. 11:9; Heb. 2:14. 
Prayer for Our Country: Neh. 1:1-11. 
Pure Patriotism: John 11:52. 
| Go Forward: Ex. 14:15. 
+ Conquered With the Cross: 
moor. 1:18. 
| Serving Our Country: Ezra 1:1-11. 
God and the Nation: Jer. 7:1-7. 
Our Country’s Voice: Psa. 122:6. 
Pride in Our Country: Acts 22:22.. 
The Fathers and Religion: Deut. 4:5-8. 
The True Patriot: Mark 12:13-17. 
Religion and Patriotism: Rom. 13:1-7. 
Reforming Our Country: 2 Chron. 34:1-7. 
. National Penitence for Sin: Ex. 32:30-33. 
Turning America Right Side Up: Rom. 
13:1-10. 
Love for Country: Matt. 23:37-39. 
The Kingdom in My Country: Matt. 6:7-15. 
The Earmarks of a Great Nation: 1 Kings 
10:1-13. 
Patriotism: Psa. 51:18. 
Uplifting Our Country: Isa. 6:8-13. 
Christ the Transformer: 1 Cor. 1:18. 
: Safeguarding Against Destruction: 
6:15. 
The Bible and Patriotism: Deut. 31:11. 
A Nation’s God: Psa. 144:15. 
é The Well-Spring of a Nation’s Life: 
14::13. 
The Peril of Prosperity: Hos. 13:6. 
The Nation’s Flag: Isa. 11:12. 
The Foundation of National Greatness: 
119:130. 
The Patriotism of Jesus: Matt. 23:37. 
Love of Country and Labor for the Church: 
Luke 7:5. 


Gal one: - 1 


Deut. 


Prov. 


Psa. 


The Nation’s Greatest Need 593 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
ford.” Psa. 33:12. 


I. The Nation’s greatest need today is to 
Tecognize the sovereignty of God. It will put 
iron into men’s blood and strength into their 
‘resolve to do right. Yet, today there are many 

) who have no time for God; they ignore his 


1 THE HOMILETIC YEAR—July 
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The Sabbath 
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Fourth of Julv 


throne; they never mention his name; unless 
it be in some time of awful disaster and when 
all earthly things fail they turn to him in last 
resort. How much better to remember him all 
the way, allowing his throne to be set up in 
our hearts; giving place to his plan and look- 
ing forward to the consummation that shall be 
glorious and the victory eternal. 


II. As we study the Scriptures we find it is 
a stormy book; there are battles and move- 
ment of things and while in places we see 
green pastures and feel the sweetness, yet 
these things are given amid convulsion in the 
social order, upheavals of kingdoms, the pres- 
sence of enemies and terror, the marching of 
armed forces, the pestilence that walked in 
darkness, hurricanes of disaster that swept the 
land, rivers that have overflown their banks. 
But God is ever the King. He hath founded his 
kingdom upon the seas and established it upon 
the floods. 


III. Multitudes turn to the wrong way, but 
in the thick of the fight and amidst the clamor 
of the world there is the voice of a great 
multitude amidst the mighty thunderings, say- 
ing, “Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 


IV. God calls us to realize that he is on 
the throne and his voice is not meant as a 
lullaby, but intended to be clarion in tone. 
There are calls for rest of heart, but there is 
also the demand:to tread the thorny steep ways 
that lead to holiness and if need be, to march 
without fear into the “Valley of the Shadow.” 
The Lord reigns! Every man should then be 
at his task with both hands and consecrated 
soul, for he is on God’s side and shall never 
meet defeat.—H. H. 


The Blessing of Liberty 594 
“To proclaim liberty to the captive.” Isa. 61:1. 


I. One of the chief purposes of human gov- 
ernments is the bestowal of liberty upon all 
its subjects. No other word so thrills the pa- 
triotic heart. Liberty is loved more than life; 
men will roam sea and land to rest under the 
folds of the flag of liberty. Its waving leads 
legions onward to the battlefield, where sol- 
diers die happily while liberty’s banner is in 
the van of victory. 


II. Liberty means the slave emancipated 
from his chains; it means freedom from the 
rack of torture, from the heel of tyrants, the 
rule of bigots, the bond binding the mind and 
the soul of manhood. Liberty means the ban- 
ishment of the taskmaster of the oppressor, of 
the devil and his minions. Liberty stands un- 
der the stars and sings the song of freedom 
from the power of sin and from the crushing 
rule of despotism and militarism. 
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Ill. The great inheritance of a liberty- 
loving people is its memories of its heroes; its 
poets, historians, statesmen, legislators; its 
great givers and philanthropists. The organi- 
zation of the nation may perish, but the in- 
fluence of its mighty products will be garnered 
in the kingdom of God forever and ever. If 
we could hear the voice of the millions who 
have fallen on the battlefields of earth, would 
they not exclaim, ‘““We died that liberty might 
live, that righteousness and truth might reign 
among all the peoples of the earth.”—Rev. E. 
W. Caswell, D. D. 


590 
Psa. 


The Righteousness of the Nation 


“The Nation whose God is the Lord.” 
Bo:12. 


Ours is a Christian republic. It ought not to 
be necessary to adduce proof of a fact which 
has been recognized from the beginning of our 
history until now. The forefathers who found- 
ed our institutions were most of them com- 
mitted to the Christian faith. The laws of our 
country and its jurisprudence are based upon 
the Scriptures as the Word of God. Our na- 
tional and state legislatures are opened with 
prayer to the Christian’s God. We use the 
Christian calendar. Furthermore, it has been 
affirmed by national and state enactment, over 
and over again, that we are a Christian nation. 
And, it has been so determined by our Supreme 
‘Courts. 


This should make an end of controversy for 
loyal citizens. How can that be regarded as 
an open question, which has been so definitely 
sealed by the logic of events and by formal ad- 
judication? To deny it is impossible to any 
loyal citizen, because such a denial would be 
a blow aimed at the vital sanctions of our na- 
tional life-—Rev. David James Burrell, D. D. 


Our Nation’s Glories and Perils 596 


Exodus 19:1-8. 


Take the latter part of the subject first. 
Consider the perils before the glories, so as 
to have a hopeful climax. 


I. The Perils: 


1. Forgetting God in our prosperity. That 
means paganism. There is a difference be- 
tween heathenism and paganism—at least in 
common thinking. A heathen is a poor, mis- 
guided, dark-minded mortal, who bows down 
to wood and stone, who knows nothing of the 
Lord of the universe, whose whole inner life 
is like unto the outer life he is compelled to 
live—barren of things worth while. A pagan 
may be an intelligent man, educated, in some 
ways refined; he is possessed of some means 


—perhaps; he is quite exalted in his own 
estimation; he looks down upon things re- 
ligious, calls them narrow-minded and un- 


worthy the consideration of really strong men; 
he knows no difference in days—they are all 
alike to him; he spends himself upon himself. 
Our great peril is the peril of this type of 
paganism, for our country is full of it. 


2. Dissipation. There is use of liquor and 
increased use of tobacco in spite of the fact 
that, territorially speaking, the country is 
Zany te 
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3 _The growing gambling evil. 


people who do not yet seem to be awake to 
this matter. The desire to get something for 
nothing is the bane of the life we are now. 
living; and the peril to the nation is great. 


II. The glories: 


1. Christian statesmen. Of course we are 
all big enough’'to claim the president and his 
advisers as “our own,” and never think of the 
political side of things; at least we can do 
this at this period of the administration. 


2. A growing appreciation of the worthful- 
ness and sacredness of human life. The in- 
vestigations into vice tell a story to the credi 
of our country—not the vice, but the desire to 
know and the purpose to eliminate. Then, the) 
reaching out to better labor conditions, 
care of the burdened and overwrought, the 
care of childhood, the consideration of mother 
and home. 


3. A better tone in civic affairs. On the 
whole, there is a great awakening in all our 
cities and towns. Men are insisting upon 
merit and character as requisites to office- 
holding.—G. 


National Safety 597 i 


The salvation of America will lie in a general 
return to the old-fashioned, commonplace. 
everyday virtues that make sterling character 
and which we are surrendering to the brilliant 
and the spectacular. Honesty, courage, purity 9) 
and self-control are far more needed today 
than any career of glory or any exploits tha’ 
win the plaudits of the galleries Examiner. | 


Our Flag 


Independence Day reminds us again of the 
beauty and significance of our national flag” 
Flags have been the symbol of national life 


flags as early as the twelfth century B.C. En 
signs, standards, banners were in constant use 
among the Assyrians, Egyptians, Hebrews, ani 
other oriental peoples from the earliest times 
Much is said in Roman history of the Romar qj, 
standards. Among these the most famous wa) J» 
the Labarum of Constantine, which consistew 
of a long gilded spear, on the top of which wa? 
a cross bar, from which hung a purple clot! 
beautifully decorated with a monogram oy 
Christ and the Greek letters “alpha” an 
“omega.” It commemorated the emperor’ 
conversion to Chrsitianity. 


Our “Red, White, and Blue,” is the mos } 
beautiful flag in the world. When the Chines | }* 
first saw it they called it the “flower flag. | 7 
The thought of it was not born in the heart © 
any of our great statesmen, but in the hear 
of a loving, loyal, gifted woman, and the mer 
designing of the “Stars and Stripes” is enoug” 
to give the name of Betsy Ross, of Philadelphie 
a place of permanent fame in our nation’s his 
tory.—Herald and Presbyter. 


Every Man Counts 


In a population of one hundred million eac: 
citizen is likely to think that he does n 


i) count, and that he can safely neglect his civic 
duties; but if all the citizens thought that way, 
* and acted on the though, what would happen 
i’ to the country? And have not all as good a 
right to neglect their civic duties as you have? 
—C. E. World. 


Great Men and Little Men 600 


Our country is the product not only of the 
great men who have made it what it is, but 
_also of the innumerable little men who have 
Inade it what it is. We are not among the 
great, but nevertheless each one of us has an 
influence upon the country of the future. 


Patriotism 601 


What is patriotism? Lifting one’s hat as the 
§) flag goes by, or arising to our feet when the 
“) band plays the Star Spangled Banner? Or is 
it to decorate our houses and business places 
with profuse streamers of bunting? Is it to 
» welcome with loud hurrahs the coming of the 
# Governor into our midst, or is it to faithfully 
cast a straight ballot for all the nominees of 
the party to which our grandfather belonged? 


_ Well, hardly. Patriotism is more than a few 
yards of bunting, more than courtesy to some 
i) State official, more than swinging the lever of 
« a voting machine. Patriotism is a wholesome 
regard for law, for the preservation of our 
‘national institutions, including God’s Day, and 
i God’s Book, and God’s Country. Whoever weak- 
-ens the foundations of our Republic’s pros- 
' perity is an enemy of God, and Home, and Na- 
tive Land.—_W. N. P. D. 


602 


Before Perry battered open the doors cf 
Japan an American ship was wrecked off her 
/ coast and a sailor was saved. When Commo- 
» dore Perry’s ships were in the harbor, a Japan- 
ese officer slapped an American officer. The 
offender, much to the surprise of the Jap- 
anese, was not shot, but remanded for trial. 
. The Japanese could not understand; so they 
sent for the American sailor who had been 
» some years among them, and asked him the 
yj) Tank of the officer slapped. Hearing a descrip- 
* tion of his uniform, the lad told them it must 
have been a captain. They asked, “Who is 
| above him?” The sailor told them it was the 
| commodore. “And who is above him?” The 
'Treply was, “The President.” Thus far they 
could understand; but when their next ques- 
‘tion, “And who ranks above the President?’ 
" was answered, “The people,” they could make 
" nothing of it. 


The Oriental world, 


Demonstrating Democracy 


indeed the European 


/ the chief ruler. But America stuck on the job 
| of demonstrating democracy until men in the 
» heart of China were found reading the Gettys- 
‘burg speech of Abraham Lincoln, in which he 
speaks of “government of the people, by the 
People, for the people.” America stayed by 
_ democracy until practically all of Europe has 
“ adopted it.”—Rev. John F. Cowan, D. D. 


Historie Flags 603 


The secular press noted a gift of General 
Pershing’s to Wellesley College. The gift 
consisted of his own service flag, a red ground 
with four white stars, his war helmet, and the 
personal battle-pennon of the German. ex- 
Kaiser. The flag will go down in history and 
be among Wellesley’s most prized possessions. 

In the library at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, there is a flag which also will go down 
into history, the emblem of the U. S. A., which 
saved the lives of missionaries and Christians 
alike in the awful days in Urumia, Persia, be- 
fore the United States entered the war. 


Duty to Country—Prayer 604 


Perhaps the first duty to one’s country is 
that of prayer. There are many things to be 
done and that must be done, but no one can 
do any good deed well until he has prayed. 
Honesty, virtue and charity may be possessed 
by the individual, but he cannot shine as a real 
man of worth for his country and the world 
until he has prayed. 


Honoring the Flag 605 


Thousands are ready to vent their gusty in- 
dignation over a “desecration of the flag’’ who 
are quite as ready to bleed their government 
on a contract, to promote some pork-grabbing 
scheme of local expenditure, or to help a crook 
or incompetent into an important office. What 
has real patriotism to do with it? How do the 
real interests of the country fare in these pro- 
cesses ?—Pittsburgh Advocate. 


A Meaningful Flag 606 

A frivolous young English girl, with no love 

for the Stars and Stripes, once exclaimed at a 

celebration where the American flag was very 
much in evidence: 

“Oh, what a silly looking thing the American 


flag is. It suggests nothing but checkerberry 
candy.” 
“Yes,” replied a bystander, “the kind of 


candy that has made everybody sick who ever 
tried to lick it.” 


Flag of Remembrance 607a 


As love planned the Flag of Betsy Ross, and 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution, so the love of Christ planned the 
Church with its sacrifice and guaranteed its 
success. Our flag is but a single star in God’s 
firmament and love and power and wisdom in 
Christ. 

The Flag, “lest we forget!” The sacrament, 
“lest we forget!” In a foreign land, how the 
American loves the Flag! In this foreign land, 
how we Christians should love the Banner of 
Christ! How loyal we should be! How sacri- 
ficing! “This do in remembrance of Me.”—A. 
W. Lewis, D. D. 


The Real Loyalty 607b 


America is wise in teaching the children to 
respect the flag, and love the flag, and salute 
the flag. Even in times of peace any disrespect 
is visited with summary judgment. When the 
war was proclaimed the truth of the Flag was 
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How ts Enrich our Sabbaths: Mark 2-33-28 
L By chore come = «By Bible Steady. DE 
By Eimndiz deeds IV. By visiting fe sick W. 


L Christ @id goad to others om the Sak = 


HE Crist read the Bitle om the — 
4 Sunday om witich we seldom read the Bole. 
i= 2 peer Christian Sabbath. i 
EV. Christ Eeot tie Sebtath by doime all eo she 
could thet day te please Ged Can 2 Christin ~. - 
de better—dare he do worse? ” 
Ve Cirist teaght at the “church” of tira, 
S2hteth SS See Oe Oe ee I x 
teach im the Sunday School scarcely is 3 tor, 
VE Christ wes careful te set 2 good exampla 
em the Sebieti—zs every other dey. 
good Ciristiem exemple om Sundzy honors fi 
Ciristien Sebtath—Ber P. P. Parris. 


4 Taste of Heaven om Earth: 7 .: 

B= 29-£11 0 

Herodotus fas = story zhout Croesus, fae ates 
last king of Lydia Croesus had 2 som who warm,“ « 
dum until te time of the sieze of Sardi a 
Gat tem fe sew 2 Persian soldicr rush forwamm Ts 
te strike fis father, znd he found bis voice ame * x 
evied, “I prey you, do not El Crocus” Tie . 


Daim im his heart overcame the impediment a the 
Bis sjece® FE you and I have been 
iitierts, our hearts should burm te see God 
day assailed. and we should speck out im € 
Dostuletion and remonstrance. 
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Bis mind is nx; bis habiis are 
r 3S water, dribbling owt im this direc 
oreriowing in thai, rezmine short some 
me. Many of us wadersiand ino well fhe 
rs wesknesses Bat, every week, as Miss 
Sii points out, the call comes tm es “to 
ourselves to worship with meal and = 


2 for us. Se eer. 
Minister is our imstrector. The Sabbath is 
Solgen season of opportunity, a sansa 
ef srowth im divime bmowledge oni im 
aciical obedience to oar Lerd and Savionr. 
ms been a fountain of menial] siimulas im 
past, and a mime of mental wealth: and 
© this reason we must pot part with it. 
Tv. oe Oe See ee een 
= Ist self-asseriiveness im the reaim of 
B fourth commandment is, im some re- 
Sts, the most direcily positive of the ten. 
the definite injection of Gad, which bids 
Sikeep for himself a seventh of our time, 
Sener than, ket @S Say, & Sixth or am aicbih 
Ris 3s the will and rayal decree of oar Kinc; 
@ we meed to be broesht hack te the fommds- 
BR Principle of reverent sabmission to him. 
WY. There is a final werd. The Sabtath is 
2 Swerable argument against the motien 

Bt there is nothing ut the seen and temporal 
Ge it, in Instances Immumerabic, the morzine 
broken on those whe were sitting im dart 
and the shadow of Geath. Qm H, the serv 
Ms of the Lord have been dowered with “more 
Band fuller.” and have come Gown from the 
Maat with shiming looks, and hearts aglow, 
Mi lips emboldened to confess their Master. 
R, God, and Christ, and the inrBibk work 
mich is the real world, and the fetare of 
meh the present is only the prelude, hare 
D near, and disclosed thelr secrets. If 
[ could blot the Sabbaths oat of the cz 
S, you woalkd degrade all history Ak 
Smellie, DD. 
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Ged and the Sabbath 


dustrious laborer, who was a constant attend- 
ant, “well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a 
blessed day of rest for you, who work so hard 
gll the week! And you make good use of the 
day, for you are always seen at church.” “‘Ay, 
sir,” replied Jackson, “it is indeed a blessed 
day; I works hard enough all the week, and 
then I comes to church o’ Sundays, and sets 
me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ 
nothing.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Sabbath and Patriotism 619 
Two facts with one conclusion: 
First fact. The Sabbath is an American in- 
stitution safeguarded by law. 
Second fact. Patriotism demands respect 
for and obedience to law. 
Conclusion. Therefore, every true patriot 


(no matter what may be his claim to patriot- 


ism) must of necessity be an observer of Sun- 
day. 

We cannot be true and loyal to a country, 
and at the same time disobey its laws or disre- 
gard its institutions.—Rev. W. B. Forney. 


Core of Civilization 620 

The Sunday is the core of our civilization, 

dedicated to thought and reverence. It in- 

vites to the noblest solitude and the noblest so- 
ciety.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Not Old-Fashioned 621 


The Creator who made this human machine 
kows its needs and possibilities; and science is 
finding this out as regards the Sabbath day and 
its tremendous value to man, the worker... . 
The Human machine repays better those who 
anderstand it than those who misunderstand 
it and overtax it. Jfficiency, humanity, and 
religion go hand in hand towards the largest 
results. 

livery worker has a moral right to the rest 
and refreshment of God’s weekly day of rest. 
But every worker has also a physical need for 
it and an economical ground for having it. It 
is the height of folly for a hard-working coun- 
try like America to relax her guard over the 
Sabbath, for it is the most-hard-working and 
industrial nations that most demand the Sab- 
bath rest. There is nothing old-fashioned 
about the fourth commandment. It is in the 
front rank of progress, because it belongs to 
the best energies of man.—John IF. Daniels. 


Commun fon. With Christ 622 


Surely the two disciples with whom Jesus. 


walked to Mmmaus could never forget that 
Sunday afternoon and evening and the talk on 
the way and in the house. What would not 
any one give for such an experience? But 
one purpose of a holy day each week is to put 
a possibility of that kind within reach of those 
that care enough for it to take some time for 
and to fulfill the conditions.—C. i. World. 


For the ‘MW ind 623 


The Sabbaths of twenty yéars, wisely used, 
would be equal to a four years college course. 
Does any one dare say that the youth of today 
haven't enough brains to use the Sabbaths? 
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Stealing One-Seventh ~ 6248), 

The older men and women of today had in | 
their youth but three or four annual holidays, 
no Saturday half-holidays, no summer vais { 
tion and no eight hour limit to day’s labor—j, 
yet they did fairly well, enjoyed their Sabbathsjj) 
and are the strongest friends of the Sabbath!" 
today. 


J 


One Continual Grind 62 : 


Many battles have been fought over issues 
growing out of slavery of some kind; Afric 
Slavery, “White Slavery,” Industrial Slave. 
while the slave himself is in silent bond 
But the New York World publishes the follo 
ing, which is a voice from behind the curtain 

“As a motion-picture operator of long stand 
ing, I should like to say that ninety-nine out 
every hundred operators indorse Sunday clo 
ing. Just think of an operator working sev 
days every week, cramped up in an inclos 
booth six by eight feet. He usually work) 
from 1 to 11 p. m., breathing foul air, his ey 
and his mind concentrated on his work, 
cause he is the whole thing of the pictur 
house. | 


“Don’t you think that six days is enough f 
this kind of work? There is no day off like 
Sunday. When a man has to work seven da 
a week his life seems one continual grind, wi 
nothing to look forward to. If he ee 
work Sundays he soon loses his job. 
Yonkers, Jan, 11. An Oldtimer.”” 


A fron 
oo | a 
Rest and Worship i) bot 


oy 
Banish the Sundays of the young marri¢ in 
couples, given to getting up the preserve clos i i 
and whitewashing the cellar walls; the apar }y,. 
ment house Sunday, where the victrola riva i 
the pianola, the young ladies wash their hai) i 
and a fat man sits reading endless Sunday p i 
pers all day long in his shirt sleeves by tl va 
window overlooking the shaft. Deliver us ali," 
from a Sunday at the country club, where ni nal 
men abandon nice girls to play penny ante, ay } 
where wives give each other teas in compe 
tive organdies; and permit us to be spared t 
Sunday afternoon at the amusement pal 
where babies gorge bananas, children ann 
their tired mothers, and rough men embra 
girl friends in the terrors of the roller coastei) Hiv 
None of these things may have any hint of j 
in them for/us.—New York Tribune. 
wal x 
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SINCE 1908 


Atlanta, Georgia, April 25, 
Dear Wxpositor: 


ihe shisha I have been taking The Hxpos 
since 1908. It is indispensable to me. 

Very cordially yours, © 

Re Law 


I LIKE THE EXPOSITOR | 
Greenville, Illinois, April 25, 1922 
I like The Expositor. Its pages i 


suggestive for all chureh activities. 

wealth of illustrations and sermonic literati 

are unsurpassed. Very sincerely, 
R. M. ¥ 
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E Illustrative Department 


Texts Hlumined: Matthew I-XI 


The Genealogy of Jesus 79 


| Matt. 1: 1, 18... Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
) draws attention tothefact thatthe same Greek 
; ) word is translated “generation” in Matthew 1:1 
}and “birth” in 1:18. The birth-roll names Jesus 
“as the son of Joseph, but in verse 18 Matthew 
says, “The generation, birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise, not on that wise. What you 
have read in the first seventeen verses was 
‘ ‘not so; I will tell you what was so,” and he 
a ‘tells the matchless, mystic story of the virgin 
Lf birth of our Lord. Now every Hebrew boy of 
4 devout parentage can produce for you his 
if cable of genealogy, and you will find a boy 
ye oroducing it—he has to produce it—at his 
Be irmation. And if you pick it up and trans- 
ate it, it will read like .this, ‘The book of the 
Wzeneration of Isaac Grossmith, the son of’— 
at will always end with ‘the son of Abraham.’ 
There are thousands of them in the world 
-oday. Now,- that is what you have here. 
Without any question Matthew copied that 
list from the archives, for Jesus had to be 
pnrolled, and he could not be enrolled as the 
son of Mary. That would be illegal. No Jew- 
sh boy was allowed to be enrolled as the son 
mot a woman; he had to be enrolled in relation 
0 the father, and in this case to the husband 
of Mary. And Matthew, who wrote his Gos- 
i el for the Hebrew and for the Jew, in order 
4 0 introduce the person, copied the archives, 
and there you have exactly what you would 
yHiave found if you could have gone to the 
synagogue in Nazareth and hunted it up. 
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8 Loving Enemies 580 


Matt. 5:44, Samuel M. Zwemer placed an 
‘dvertisement in the Cairo daily newspapers 
‘fering for five piasters (twenty-five cents) 
) 0 send anyone who wished to know about the 
i hristian religion two or three vital littte 
‘ vooks in Arabic. The first to respond to this 
uyitation was Dr. Mohammed Tewfik Sidki, 
“nn editor of El Minar, the most determined 
id bitter opponent of Christianity among all 
| he magazines and newspapers of Egypt. 
iN") Ag these were handed to him he leaned 
orward in his chair to emphasize his next 
ys CMark: 
_| “As for the Gospel, we Moslems find its code 
3! 20st unreasonable and utterly impossible. For 
' Xamnle. who ever heard of loving one’s ene- 
Ves? Forsooth, how could such a thing be 
one?” 
() “But,” replied Dr. Zwemer, “I am loving my 
my at this very moment. You who have 
i ten the articles insinuating shameful 
nes about Mary, the blessed mother of 
us, the purest and holiest of women, are 
ay enemy—nothing less! You are my enemy 
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because in these widely circulated articles you 
have dared to cast rude insults and corrupt 
inventions upon the sinless character of Jesus 
Christ, my Lord and Saviour. But I love you 
for his sake; and that is why I have come to 
Egypt. That is why I have welcomed you to- 
day instead of turning you back at the door. 
I would to. God you might know. the depth 
and power of the love in the life of Christ and 
in his Cross!” 


The editor was taken aback by this timely 
proof that Christ’s high code was not beyond 
man’s reach. He had no reply to make, but 
took up the books he had purchased and bade 
Dr. Zwemer goodby. 


Praying for Enemies 581 


Matt. 5-44. A Chinese viceroy in 1895 was 
visited by a Christian Japanese and his little 
son. Of this visit the viceroy wrote: “I think 
that this Christianity makes lowly people bold 
and unafraid, for before Mr. Sato and his boy 
left he wanted to know if they might pray 
for me. I said they could, expecting that he 
meant when they got back home again; but 
said something to his little son, and they knelt 
right there at the door and said a prayer. I 
could not keep my heart from thumping in my 
bosom as I watched that poor man and his 
frightened little boy praying to God that I 
might be well of my injuries. 


“In this old. yamen, which for twenty-odd 
years was mine, strange scenes have been en- 
acted, great councils held and midnight con- 
ferences affecting the whole world have taken 
place. I have received royalties and dukes, 
ambassadors, ministers, mutrderers, robbers 
and beggars. Men have been sentenced to 
death here, others have been made glad with 
leases of land, railroad contracts, or the gift 
of public office. But, during each and every 
occurrence, whatever its nature, I have been 
complete master of my house and myself— 
until an hour ago. Then it was that for the 
first time did I believe the favor was being 
conferred upon me. Poor, good Mr. 
Sato, all the way from Japan to offer a Chris- 
tian prayer for the ‘heathen old viceroy.’ I 
did not know that anyone outside my own 
family cared enough about me for such a 
thing.” 5 


Five years later the aged viceroy was head 
of the southern province which had more 
Christians and missionaries than any other in 
China. It was the time of the Boxer uprising. 
Orders came to him to be prepared to kill all 
foreigners. When I visited Canton, I was told 
how he had disobeyed these orders and saved 
the lives of many Christians in the city. I 
wonder if by any chance, as he did this good 
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deed, he remembered the little boy’s Christian 
prayer for his own life on that July day in the 
Tientsin yamen? Perhaps the prayer was used, 
like the loaves and fishes of that other boy of 
whom we read in the gospel narrative, to help 
thousands. Or was it like finding bread cast 
upon the waters after many days? 


Being Perfect 582 


Matt. 5-48, “Be ye perfect!” quoted Nancy, 
looking up from her Testament. “‘Be ye 
perfect!’ I do think that’s the most appalling 
command, Aunt Molly, don’t you? Why, it’s 
impossible. to be perfect. How do you sup- 
pose—anyone—ever expected us to be per- 
fect?” 

Aunt Molly smiled reassuringly. “I know 
just how you feel, Nancy,” she said. “I used 
to worry over that, too, and think it was quite 
impossible, and all that, just as you do. But 
one day I heard a very wise man talk about 
it; since then, it’s never troubled me at all. 


“He explained that perfect’ is a relative 
term, not an absolute one, as most persons 
think. And your perfection is measured by 
the standard that is set before you at a 
given time. For instance—multiplication, let 
us say—and you came home with the mark of 
one hundred per cent, did that mean that you 
were a perfect mathematician—or were ex- 
pected to be? Not at all. It meant merely 
that you were perfect in that day’s work.! 


“So that, Nancy, is all, I believe, that is 
asked of us human beings now; to be perfect 
in each day’s lesson as it comes. The rest of 
that verse, we are told elsewhere, we are to 
‘srow up into.’”—Youth’s Companion. 


Christian Perfection 583 


Matt. 5:48. Mother was expressing to Aunt 
Jeanie her great perplexities at all those con- 
troversies and divisions of which we hear so 
much. 


“My dear Mrs. Trevylyan,” said Aunt Jeanie, 
“T think if we could see back through all the 
years, we should find it had always been just 
the same. The Apostle Paul was sore tor- 
mented with the good people of his time, 
and their notions and fancies. But my bairns, 
I think it would be a wonderful help in quar- 
rels among Christians if, instead of trying to 
find out how bad each other’s mistakes may 
be, they would try each to find out what the 
other really means. Now, as to this ‘perfec- 
tion,’ Mrs. Henderson bewildered me not a lit- 
tle when she begun to about it. But then T 
thought Mr. John Wesley is a good man, and 
no doubt has his meaning; not so very far 
out of the way, perhaps, if we could find it 
out. And so after pondering it over, I came 
to think that maybe Mr. Wesley had _ seen 
too much of people talking of forgiveness, as 
if it were to make sin easy, instead of mak- 
ing holiness possible, which is no doubt, its 
true end—as if their faults could as little be 
helped as the rain or sunshine. And if Mr. 
Wesley saw this, I can conceive his honest 
heart rising against it and saying, “You are 
called to be holy, to be perfect. And, what 
God calls you to be, he means you to be, and 
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will enable you to be.’ And that is what I 
think Mr. Wesley must mean by ‘perfection.’ 
The rest followed when he began to cut and 
shape it out bristling at all points, to fight 
its way through the world. It alters a house 
awfully when it is turned from a home into a 
fortress, as I’ve seen done in my time; when 
the nurseries are turned into armories and the 
garden fences are spiked into palisades. And 
it fares sometimes just as ill with doctrines 
when they have to take to the wars. You 
would scarcely know them again.” ~ 


This was a very long speech for Aunt 


Jeanie; but it comforted mother greatly.— 
Mrs. Charles in “The Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Trevylyan.” 

¢ The Life and the Meat 584 


Matt. 6:25. “Yes, Tom is a hustler; he al- 
ways was.” That was one remark in a long 
talk between two old friends who had not 
met for twenty years. 


“Tom has made his pile, anyhow. That’s: 
his place on Crescent Avenue—where the old 
Dodds house used to stand. They say Tom's 
boy is making the money fly. I guess that’s: 
so, too. Tom married Grace Fuller for her 
father’s share in the business, but I never 
thought his home life was the pleasantest in) 
the world. Tom wouldn’t feel that, though, as) 
much as some would. Just a place to snatch 
his meals and catch a wink of sleep and rush 
off again—that’d be Tom’s idea of a home.” | 


“T stayed over two nights with Wallace Gra» 
ham down at Forest City,” the other man said. 
“You remember Wally, ‘Deacon Wally,’ Tom! 
used to call him. Well, Wallace is really ar, 
elder in the little church down there, and 4 
guess that’s the only office that ever came hij) 
way. He’s running an engine yet, but they’vw 
got a snug little home. Wallace and Annie ar) 
all bound up in their children. 


“John, the oldest boy, has made quite | 
record in the high school, and now they’r> 
cutting all their corners to get enough to 
gether to send him to college. Wallace tol) 
me all about it, and showed me the bank boo! 
he’d had made out in the boy’s name. Th 
second boy has a mechanical turn, and Wa’)! 
lace says he’ll make a better engineer of hin 
than he ever thought of being. One of th 
twins is developing a taste for drawing an 
eoloring, and Wallace says her turn wi’ 
come if his health is spared. 


“One morning I picked up a book that Ann 
had left on her sewing table. She had marke 
this sentence in it: “The truly fortunate pew 
ple are not those who succeed in life, bw 
those who succeed in living.’ I think that fi” 
the Grahams’ case exactly.” 


“Ts not the life more than meat?’” tli 
first friend quoted thoughtfully. When ye 
stop to think about it, what a lot of peop» 
never cultivate the art of living—never see: 
to see that it’s a thing in itself! Tom, no” 
would laugh at the notion, if you put it up — 
him. He’d say everybody lived, didn’t the 
and he’d never understand the difference fb) 


ween the two ways of doing it.”—Youth’s 
Sompanion. 


The Kingdom of God First 585, 


Matt. 6:38. On one of the islands of the 
Jamoan group there was, a long time since, 
1 good deacon in the church who was chosen 
o be chief. But the people doubted about a 
nan’s holding the two offices, so the mis- 
sionary, Mr. Phillips, went to him and said: 
‘Which do you prefer to be, king or deacon?” 


“To be deacon,” said the old man. 


“But if you must give up one or the other, 
vhich will you do?” 


“T will at once cease to be king.” 


It was pointed out to him. that there might 
rise some difficulty in the island, as in the 
iden times, which might lead to a war, and 
hat, perhaps, as king of the island, he might 
lave to do something which it would not be 
leemed proper for a deacon to do. 


“You need not fear,” he said. “There shall 
ever be civil war on my account. As soon as 
hey wish any one else to be king, they are at 
iberty to choose him. I am k’ng by the peo- 
le’s wish, and tomorrow they may change 
heir mind. I am deacon, I believe, by the 
vill of God, and I ask to retain this office that 

may help forward, in every way possible, the 
york of God in these islands.” 


And so the deacon remained as king, and he 
uled well in both offices. To be a Christian, 
nd to take any position as a Christian, will 
ever hurt anybody for any high office he may 
old anywhere. He will be all the better fit- 
ed for it—Dayspring Mission. 


“There Shall Be Added” 586 


Matt. 6:38. A young man who had come to 
onor declared: “I was like a purchaser who 
yent to a jeweler and bought a set of costly 
ems, and the jeweler said to him, ‘When any- 
ne chooses jewels so precious as these, we 
lways throw in the casket.’ And so I sought 
rst the Kingdom of God, and these other 
hings have been added—friends, position, in- 
uence, and many blessings.”—Sunday School 
ournal. 


“Even Now Dead” 587 


Matt. 9:18. This was an anticipation. The 
hild was not actually dead, but as Mark 
tates more accurately (5:23), “at the point of 
eath.” To say however that she was dead 
fas quite in keeping with Oriental usage to 
he present day. People will tell you most 
almly and with the greatest assurance that 
certain event has happened, when, as a 
vatter of fact, it is only confidently supposed 
hat it is about to happen. The present writer 
as during the last week had two cases in 
oint. A week ago he was assured that an old 
roman who has been long ill was dead. Asa 
latter of fact she is still alive, though her 
eath may be expected hourly. Again, he has 
urtailed his summer holiday, and hurried 
ack from the Lebanon in order to take charge 
f a certain building which was to be ready 


(according to contract), for occupation on 
a given day. A few minutes after return- 


’ ing to Damascus he met the landlord, who 


told him that the house is quite ready. On 
going to see it the writer finds, to his vexa- 
tion and surprise, that several of the rooms 
are still unplastered, the iron balustrades not 
yet in their places, and several other things 
unfinished. He remonstrates with the land- 
iord, but as he replies, “Oh, that is nothing! 
These things will be set right in a week’s 
time. The blacksmith measured the places 
for the balustrades yesterday. The house is 
really quite ready.” The modern English of 
the Oriental idiom translated by “even now’ 
would be “practically” or “as good as.”—Sun- 
day School World. 


: Confessing Before Men 588 


Matt. 10:32. Mr. Moody said that “in a 
prayer meeting in Boston a little Norwegian 
boy, who could only speak broken English, 
got up and said: ‘If I tell the world about 
Christ, he will tell the Father about me.’ That 
wrote itself upon my heart, and I have never 
forgotten what that little boy said.” 

“Tf I tell the world,’ yes, that is what it 
means to confess Christ. 


Denying’ 589 


Matt. 10:33. I went to West Point not long 
ago, and we had an evening meeting in the 
old chapel. As we passed under the rear 
gallery to go out, one of the students stopped 
and said, “I wish you would look at that 
shield on the wall there; that is the most 
striking thing at the academy to me.” I 
looked at the wall; all around there were 
marble shields set in the wall, and on each 
shield was the name of one of our Revolu-~ 
tionary generals. Then I looked up at the 
particular shield to which attention had been 
called, and that shield was blank. It was 
there in form just as the others, but with no 
name on it; simply the words Major-General, 
and the date of the unnamed general’s birth. 
“What does it mean?” I asked. “Well,” said 
the cadet, ‘“‘that is the shield for Benedict Arn- 
old. There is a shield for every Revolutionary 
general, and one for him too, but the nation 
would not cut his name on it nor the date 
of his death. He denied his country; his 
country has denied him.’—Robert E. Speer. 


Finding and Losing 590 


Matt. 10:39. In the great Iroquois Theater 
fire in Chicago there was a man of culture 
and refinement, who, finding himself near the 
door, pushed his way through the crowd, past 
women and children and escaped with his 
life. Met on the street the following day, 
he was congratulated by his friends upon his 
escape. Said he, “Don’t congratulate me; my 
family was provided for and I might have died 
an honorable man, but now I walk’ the earth 
condemned in the sight of God and in my own 
conscience.” In that same fire there was an- 
other man, young McLaughlin, the nephew of 
Dr. Gunsaulus, who had been inspecting the 
theater for his uncle, who was to preach there 
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the following Sunday. He was outside, but 
he secured a ladder, took his position by a 
window and there stood like a man, helping 
the women and children to safety. When tak- 
en from the window, burned and bleeding, 
and laid upon the bed in the hospital, he look- 
ed up imto the eyes of the friends who were 
gathered about him and exclaimed, “Some 
men have their opportunity at 60, some at 50, 
some at 40, but | have had my opportunity at 
20, and I die happy.” 


The Lame Walk 591 
.... Matt. 11:5. William Averhill, a_ five-year- 
old boy from near Oxford, N. C., was taken to 
the Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
with club feet. His feet were turned aside 
and under, and his gait was slow and labor- 
ious, really more a shuffle than a_ step. He 


was put on the table, and the surgeon went to_ 
work on one foot, then on the other, cutting 
ligaments, separating tendons and readjusting 
little bones, and all but amputating the child’s | 
feet.. Then the members were readjusted, giy- 
en the necessary antiseptic treatment and 
skillfully wrapped in plaster of Paris casts 
extending to the knees. A little less than five 
weeks after the operation, the plaster casts 
were removed, and something akin to a mira- 
cle had been wrought. Two little feet, once 
considered hopelessly deformed, had been 
transformed into normal organs, in which. 
practically no trace of their former deformity 
was left except the scars made. by the sur- 
geon’s knife.. It is under the infellectual en- 
lightenment and golden civilization of the 
Christ that now, the blind are made to see) 
and the lame to walk.—The Christian- Herald. 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


o 
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PARABLE OF THE WAYSIDE INN 


In drawing out the teaching of this Parable 
of the Wayside Inn, the points to be made are 
three: first, our life is a journey; second, there 
are stopping places along the way; and, third, 
a welcome awaits us at the end. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has said: ‘The Iliad is 
only great because all life is a battle: the 
Odyssey, because all life is a journey: and the 
Book of Job, because all life is a riddle.” 


I. ‘All life is a journey.” We are all trav- 
ellers in what John Bunyan calls the wilder- 
ness of this world. It is not all sunshine and 
easy going even on the King’s highway. The 
disciples to whom our Lord was speaking were 
finding the way heavy and hard. And he says 
to them: “Let not your heart be troubled.” 


_ For— j 

“Everywhere there are sheltering bowers 

Plenished with fruits and radiant with flowers, 

Where the weary of body and soul may rest, 

As the steeps they breast to the beckoning crest, 
On the King’s Highway. 


And inns there are, too, of comforting mien, 

Where every guest is a King or a Queen, 

And room never lacks in the inns on that road, 

For the hosts are all gentlemen, like unto God, 
On the King’s Highway.” 


III. Let me recall a few of these resting 
places: 1. What is home but a wayside inn—- 
a God-given place of rest and restoration? 2. 
And friends? The best we find as we travel is 
a true friendship. 3. And books? What a 
haven of refreshment God builds for a man 
when he makes him a lover of books! And 
especially one book! “There is but one,” said 
the dying Sir Walter, the maker of books, and 
good ones too; and Lockhart read to him this 
same fourteenth of St. John. 4. And the Sab- 
bath—what a Wayside Inn that is! No modern 
hostelry can take the place of the Sabbath. 
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POPPER ER EE 


“As we keep the Sabbath Day, we nobly save or’ 
meanly lose the last best hope by which man 
arises.”” 5. And God’s House of Worship, where) 
men talk with God and touch his right hand in 
their darkness! “It was too hard for me,” 
confessed one old pilgrim, speaking for a grea’ 
multitude, “until I went into the sanctuary of) 
God.” 


Ill. And then, best of all, the Father’ 
House and the welcome at the end! 7 


He was a Scotch soldier terribly wounded 
and the great surgeon, who was also a great, 
Christian, said to him: “Jock, lad, I have tq 
operate; and I think I ought to tell you... | 
you have one chance in a hundred of on 
through the operation. Have you anything yo 
want to say to me?” And the brave lad lookee 
up and said, ‘‘No, doctor, just get on with it.” 
He came through. He is alive today. To @ 
friend who asked him afterwards how he fel) 
when he submitted himself to the surgeon 
Jock said: “I knew it was all right. I knew} 
whichever side I came out there would be # 
welcome for me. If I came back, Mother wai 
there; and if I went on, Jesus was there.”— 9] 
Rev. W. H. Sedgwick, D. D., Hamilton, Canadaijj 


LIFE AT ITS BEST 


“For me to live is Christ.” Phil. 1:21. } 

it is the note of joy that we constantly hea’ 
sounding through Paul’s messages. To hin 
the Gospel was “good news” indeed. He spok. 
frankly of his sufferings, but rejoiced that th 
things which happened unto him had “falle) 
out rather unto the progress of the gospel. 
He was a most practical and sane optimist, a 
every servant of God should be. Few men e 
dured more than came upon him, but his spiry 
was unembittered. On the other hand, life fo 
him became a glorious enterprise—always wol 7 
derful, always filled with joy. His own de 
scription was, “For me to live is Christ.” Th 
declaration implies some of the factors 


og 
every Christian experience. 


I. There is a great possession involved—a 

ife from Christ. Enthusiasts sometimes over- 
tate their purposes, or their readinegs to 
erve. Not so Paul. He knew the new life 
hat was his possession—what it was to be 
made alive,” having once been “dead in tres- 
asses and sin.” He was “a new man in 
Yhrist Jesus.” 


II. There was a master motive for him to 
bey—a life for Christ. Life now had a new 
nd very different objective. Once there had 
een a Damascus road expedition, but that 
ras in the past. Now his life belonged to 
hrist, completely, joyfully—‘whose I am, and 
vyhom I serve.” The new motive has become 
is master passion. by 


III. To give vitality to these things, there 
ras a priceless intimacy for him to cherish—a 
ife with Christ. We need to be constantly re- 
linded that Paul’s privilege was no greater 
han our own in this respect. His friendship 
rith Jesus came altogether after the Lord’s 
uman ministry. Yet, as two friends may 
ralk in the closest confidence and intimacy 
0 walked Paul and his Lord. The deep satis- 
action of it was greater than any of life’s inci- 
ental sufferings or persecutions. A life with 
hrist made everything else inconsequential. 


IV. There was at all times the vision of an 

ispiring ideal—a life like Christ. For Paul 
) live, was in the hope of a life increasingly 
esembling that of his Lord. Perhaps it is 
omething not yet attained, but it was before 
im as a thing truly available. That ideal 
rould give energy to every effort. Jesus was 
efore him as a perfect example—an example 
f that which was possible for a son of God. 


“To live for Christ, to live to do his pleasure, 
urely a life so spent is blessedness.”—Rev. 
aul R. Hickok, D. D., Troy; N. Y. 


MODERN DIFFICULTIES: ROCKS ON 
EITHER SIDE 


“And between the passages, by which Jona- 
lan sought to go over unto the Philistines’ 
arrison, there was a sharp rock on the one 
ide, and 4 sharp rock on the other side; and 
le name of the one was Bozez, and the name 
f the other Seneh.” 1 Sam. 14:4. 


There are critical periods in the life where 
ecision is of utmost importance. Life and 
onor or disgrace and death are dependent on 
1@ course to be taken at such times. This 
as a crisis in the history of Jonathan. Deci- 
ion secured him life and honor. Ruin would 
ave inevitably followed had he hesitated in 
idecision. 


The greatness of a difficulty is the test of 
ecision. If difficulties multiply the greater 
ecision is required. This was precisely the 
ase with Jonathan. The approach to the gar- 
son would have been pronounced impassable 
y a less decisive and less courageous mind. 
ut nothing is too hard to accomplish with the 
elp of God on your side and a decided perse- 
erance. 


I. Difficult extremes of the present are a 
septical spirit on one hand and a superstitious 


spirit on the other. Infidelity and superstitions 


are like two rocks. 


1. The mind commencing an. independent 
train of thinking and directing thought to the 
inquiry, “What is truth?” is met by the avowed 
infidel who begins by a subtle argumentation 
to burden and perplex the soul. 


2. On the other hand, superstition claims 
from the inquirer after truth implicit confi- 
dence in its priests, and reliance on its cere- 
monies. 


II. A second class of difficult extremes may 
be seen in the urgent claims of business and 
the temptations of leisure. 


1. The competition in business. The large 
portion of time and mental energy consumed 
in providing for “the bread that peérisheth,” 
leaves but fragments of time and mental power 
for the interests of the soul—the less has first 
claim, the greater has second. But when the 
first has been answered there is little but ex- 
haustion left. 


2. The temptations of leisure are in same 
proportion as the demands of business are ex- 
hausting. Mind and body endeavor to recruit 
expended energy. Then the allurement to 
pleasure becomes powerful. 


Ill. A third class of difficult extremes may 
be seen in the danger of presumption on the 
one hand and the equal danger of despondency 
on the other. 


1. Presumption sometimes so infatuates the 
mind as to imbue it with an entire indifference 
to spiritual realities. 


2. Despondency discourages. 


The remedy must be prompt and decided 
faith. An acquaintance with the Word of 
God. Courageous decision in complying with 
its requirements. 


IV. There are no rocks before the Cross, 
though there may be one on either side. 


THE HIGHEST KNOWLEDGE 


“The excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” Phil. 3:8. 


Knowledge is the food of the soul. Variety of 
choice and diversity of taste may be seen in 
the different objects which men regard as su- 
preme good. 


I. Wherein consists the excellency of this 
knowledge? “The excellency,” ete. 


1. In its kind. It is acquaintance with the 
best object in the universe, “Christ.” The most 
sublime study. It is imparted by the only ef- 
fective Teacher. It includes all that is essen- 
tial to human blessedness. 


2. In its peculiar influence on the mind. In 
nothing injurious—in every way beneficial. 


3. In the present and eternal consequences 
it involves. 


II. Reasons for the high estimate formed of 
this knowledge. 


15 “tis? the knowledge for which the Divine 
arrangements rendered ‘“‘all things” subserv- 
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-jent. All things are estimated by the mind of 
God as nothing compared to this knowledge. 
‘Types were instituted. This knowledge was 
‘their accomplishment. Prophecies were deliv- 
‘ered. This knowledge was their completion. 
Providence moved with care and precision. 
‘This knowledge was its great result. The ma- 
chinery of nature was put into motion. This 
is the great design of its existence, order and 
harmony. ’ 


2. The possession of all things would leave 
the mind wretched without this knowledge. 
Man of wealth and honor, with trains of at- 
tendants, but destitute of this knowledge. Con- 
dition? 

38. It imparts a greater moral grandeur to 
the mind than “all things” beside. Raises the 
degraded, refines the barbarian, purifies the 
depraved, employs and fills the powers of the 
immortal soul. The light that met Saul near 
Damascus shone in his soul with undiminished 
brightness and gave to it a brilliancy which all 
the wit and genius of antiquity could not equal. 


4. It makes the possessor a greater bene- 
factor to man than the possession of all things. 


Seek this knowledge. Show its excellency. 
Seek its diffusion. 


REASONS FOR CONDEMNATION 


“And this is the condemnation, that light has 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.” John 3:19. 


I. The blessing bestowed. 

1. It is the property of light to illuminate. 

2. Itis the property of light to purify. 

3. It is the property of light to cheer. 

II. The indifference manifested. They “love 
darkness.” 

1. Because it allows their slumbers. 2. Ex- 
cuses their indolence. 3. Hides their crimes. 

III. The condemnation incurred. 

1. It is inexcusable. (John 15:22). 

2. It is unavoidable. 

3. It is insupportable. 


A LETTER FOR YOU 


“T have written to him the great things of 
my law; but they were counted as a strange 
thing.” Hosea 8:12. 


One of God’s methods of teaching us needed 
lessons is by telling us plainly and faithfully 
how he deals with us and how we treat him. 
Very important information. 


I. God has ‘written’ to man. It is incon- 
ceivable that no revelation of God’s will has 
been made to us. He speaks to us. But he 
also writes to us. There are some advantages 
in each mode of Divine communication. In 
writing there is something more definite and 
more permanent than in speaking. We receive 
from God that table of stone on which his law 
is engraven. We receive from God books eman- 
ating from prophets and apostles and evan- 
gelists. The holy men of God put on record 
what God taught. These writings addressed to 
man, but come from God. 


II. “Great things of his law” are things on 
which God has written. 
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If God writes to us we may be assured that | 
it is on no trivial matter. His law means not. 
merely the moral or the ceremonial law, but 
his will in general. The things of God em- 


bodied in his law are great. 
1. In the matters to which they refer. 


2. In the manner in which they are ad- 
dressed to us. , 


3. In the influence which they are fitted to 
exert over us. 


4. In the results with which they are faa 
lowed both here and hereafter. 


III. Men often count the great things of hi 
law on which God has written to them as a 
strange thing. 


Is it so? No denying it. They think thelll 
unauthoritative, or unintelligible, or unsuit- 
able, or uninfluential. The ideas they hayé 
arise from pride, carelessness, love to th 
world, enmity to God. Shall we thus insuli 
God and injure ourselves? 


TWO SERMON OUTLINES 


The two brief sermon outlines following ar 
from the Rev. B. L. Merchant, Associate Pas 
tor of the Protestant Baptist Church of Sar 
Andres, Republic of Colombia, South America:}; 
They are very suggestive. 


THE TOUCH OF CHRIST 


Text: “And Jesus moved with compassion 
put forth his hand and touched him.” Madd 
1:41. | 

I. “Jesus moyed with compassion.” 
and sympathy for the unfortunate. 

II. Put forth his hand.”—Pity and sy 
pathy put into action. 

III. “And touched him.’’—Action translat 
ed into service. 


A BUNDLE OF STICKS 


Text: “And when Paul had gathered 
bundle of sticks and laid them on the fire 
there came a viper out of the heat and fas 
tened on his hand.” Acts 28:3. 

I. “And when Paul had gathered a puna ; 
of sticks..—The value of organization am 
combination. 

II. Laid them on the fire.”—Organizatio |) 
should be warmed’ by the fires of love in o° 
der to be useful. 

Ill. “There came a viper out of the heat 
—When an organization is warmed by tl 
fires of love, evil is driven out. 

Iv. “And fastened on his hand.”—Whe 
evil is driven out it attempts to do as mu 
harm as possible. 


EXPOSITOR MY BEST FRIEND 
Arnold, Neb., April 26, 1922. 
The sudden death of Brother Bart 
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— Pits 
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was a shock to me. He (in the person Q 
The Expositor) has made regular montt ms 
visits to me for many, many years, and ° 
was with eagerness I looked forward to ff a 
coming. The Expositor has been my b " 
friend and greatest help in solving the ma? has 
perplexities of my work as a minister. I wi) ™ 
the new editor the best of success. ba 

Sincerely, ‘ has, 

: GH. 3 bay 
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Sabbath 


Text: “And he said unto them, The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
|bath; therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” Mark 2:27-28. 


Of the several passages in God’s Word re- 
garding the Sabbath I have taken this one be- 
cause it seems to agree with the ordinary man’s 
conception of the Sabbath as a day of personal 
‘freedom. The leaders of Jesus’ time made the 
day a burden. They made it a day of petty 
rules and wearisome regulations. Jesus ob- 
jected to the Sabbath being made a hard and 
fast mould to shape into a fixed form the 
Plastic life of men. The Lord of the Sabbath 
was the first to announce the so-called modern 
‘theory of an uncompelled Sabbath day. I wish 
‘to discuss with you for a moment, firstly, the 
‘latitude Jesus gives in the keeping of the 
'Sabbath, and secondly, the restriction that 
‘Jesus imposed, with a word as to the direction 
in which that restriction should operate. 


I. The latitude that Jesus gives. Jesus 
broke down completely the set of minute ex- 
‘ternal laws laid down by the Scribes when he 
declared that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. Jesus says that 
God did not make a set of rules and then make 
man to observe them. God made man first, and 
all rules and laws are but ways which man 
discovers of working out God’s will. 


There is no unalterable rule, for instance, 
on the subject of rest on the Sabbath day. It 
is a day of rest. We need it, we know. We 
need it more than the people of Israel did to 
whom the command was given. There is some- 
thing of the remorselesness of the treadmill 
about modern industry and modern life. It 
goes round and round, and once upon it we 
must needs keep stepping. To save ourselves 
from being a part of a machine we need a rest. 
We need it for our fagged, jaded and worn 
bodies and brains. But what is rest? Can you 
say what is rest for me? Can I say what is 
rest for you? Is there any one rule or set of 
rules that will apply to every one? 


We need worship. It is an instinctive desire 
of man’s nature. Man was made upright in dis- 
tinction from the animals; his eyes not like 
theirs made to be habitually on the earth, but 
made so that he can look up to the stars and 
* to God. He was made to worship. So the in- 
'stinct for it is in him. But can any but the 
“most general rules be laid down for worship? 
Some men find that Gothic architecture, stained 
windows, altars, and symbols of sacrifice, and 
the uplift of music are essential to their wor- 
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REY. P. H. PLEUNE, Louisville, Kentucky 


ship. Others desire their worship to be barren 
of all these. Not all in any church will 
agree as to what things are the greatest aids 
in lifting the soul up to God. 

What rules shall we keep in observing the 
Sabbath? Will any rule fit every man? Paul 
says that there are two things that may cling 
about the feet of the runner, and so hamper 
him in his Christian race. He says, “Let us 
lay aside every weight and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” 


Some things are weights and some things are 
sins. Perhaps at one time a thing may be only 
a weight, and at another time it may be a sin; 
and what may be a sin for me may be in your 
circumstances only a weight that retards. Paul 
did not designate either the weights or the 
sins. They were for the runner to determine 
for himself. 


Jesus gives this latitude in regard to the 
Sabbath. He laid down no narrow precept but 
a broad principle for the Sabbath day. Man 
was not made for the sake of the day; the day 
was made for the good of man. 


II. This latitude that Jesus gives offers men 
a good deal of liberty, but on the other hand 
he adds, in the second place, a great restric- 
tion when he says, “Therefore the Son of man 
is Lord also of the Sabbath.” And this prin- 
ciple of Jesus is a great deal more exacting and 
rigid than any set of rules could possibly be. 
Freedom, yes, but only in the circle circum- 
scribed by the fact that it is a day of which 
Jesus Christ is Lord. This is liberty, but if any 
one thinks that is license to do anything he 
pleases, he is none of Christ’s. 


For one thing it means that it cannot be a 
day controlled by personal whim. There are 
some things that we ought not to want to do on 
the Sabbath day, and there are some things 
which we ought not to do, even if we do want 
to do them; the fact that it is the Lord’s day 
forbids. 


There are two tendencies in our modern life 
regarding the Sabbath for which there is not 
the slightest justification. And the first ten- 
dency is in the direction of making it a day of 
selfish pleasure. 


The other tendency is a tendency towards 
laxness in moral things. Our day is a day of 
great changes. It is a day when many old 
things are being set aside. Among them is the 
keeping of the Sabbath as it once was kept. 
But we must not sweep out the good with the 
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We will not more truly keep the day 
by casting off all restrictions. We must keep 
the principle, That is what Jesus did. He put 
aside many things and overturned some re- 
trictions of innocent things. His purpose was 
not to make life lax but noble, not to make the 
Sabbath a poorer, lower thing but a higher and 
richer, He does ask that we shall not throw 
away anything out of the old habit of keeping 
the Sabbath becayise of sheer moral laxness, 
because it is burdensome to us to be as true 
and noble as our grandfathers were, If we 
are going to have a different Sabbath than they, 
it should be a richer day, not a poorer. We 
have no right to make a change in any other 
direction, “The Son of man is Lord also of 
the Sabbath,” 

Murthermore our keeping the Sabbath is not 
a question of mere personal freedom, in that in 
our proper keeping of the day is involved the 
noblest future of the three institutions upon 
which our best life depends. They are the 
Christian Home, the Christian Church, and the 
Christian State. Mr. Moody is reported as 
saying over and over again, “Give up the Sab- 
bath, and you give up the home; give up the 
home, and you give up the church; give up the 
church and you give up the hope of the na- 
tion,” 

Unless we keep up the Christian Sabbath 
how are we going to keep up the Christian 
home? Nobody believes that we can play fast 
and loose with our homes, 

Along with the Christian home we must pre- 
serve the Christian Church, Nobody would vote 
that it be abolished. In the minds of thinking 
men the church is a powerful force in life, It 
has been the bulwark of the rights of men. One 
of the great tasks of the church has been that 
it has jealously guarded the great rest day of 
men, The church is the great champion of the 
Sabbath, The two stand or fall together. 

The third institution affected by the Christian 
Sabbath is the Christian State. The United 
States is a Christian nation. So far as nation- 
ality can be religious at all, the United States 


useless, 


The River of Life 


REY. J. WH. JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “And he shewed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as erystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and the Lamb. In the midst 
of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which bore 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month; and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations.” Rev, 22:1,2. 

“A pure river of water of life, clear as crys- 
tal, proceeding out of the throne of God.” 

I, The river has its source in the throne, 
All true vital energy has its source in sover- 
eignty, All vitalizing streams take their rise 
in the throne, Rivers of grace do not rise out 
of chaos; they are born out of settled govern- 
ment, There is no steady flow of progressive 
life where there is nothing fixed and stable at 
the back of things, and so life is uncertain, un- 
progressive, untertile. When there is insta- 
bility in the government there is paralysis in 
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is a Christian, nation, so declared the United | - 
States Supreme Court. | 
One of the distinctive features of America as jy 
to its Sabbath is that when a stranger comes. 
to America from the great countries of the 
Orient he receives his deepest and most abiding | 
impression, I am sure, not from the week-day | 
rush and roar, but the miraculous suddenness 
with which it ceases one day in seven. And the 
stranger soon learns that such a day is the #f 
greatest single blessing in our national life. 
Ill. How shall we in particular keep the- 
day? It is oftener than you think just a ques- 
tion between what you consider a personal 9” 
privilege, and your helping to save the day 
trom what would destroy it. | A 


The only sanction 
that. Sunday has is a religious sanction. 


sn} | 


So it. 
cannot possibly be a day to do with just as we 
may feel inclined. It is God's. “The Son of 
man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” Our keeping 
of the Sabbath for him is like our allegiance to |} 
him in everything else, It is made up of little i" 
things after all. The day was made for us. , 
But we are not Christians if we think that we ii 
can do what we please, and if we forget that | 
the Sabbath is a day of which our Christ is the iil 
Lord, | 

The Sabbath is one of the oldest institutions f.” 
of God. Commencing in remote antiquity, it. ‘ 
has come down to us dropping honey upon the | 
ages as it came; it has been an unspeakable Fi. 
blessing to the races of mankind, Like the ‘ao 
Pillar of Fire that went before the children of Bij) 
Israel in the desert, it is the torch of God to Kits 
light the way ot the world. I believe that it iting 
is ‘going to continue to be a blessing; that 16 hi, 
will.remain the day of all the week the best; jy), 
that it will continue to be a silent witness tof)’ » 
all that God is mindful of us, and a voicel® Bye, 
plea that his children do not forget him. But §)\:) 
it it is to continue to be that, we must be hing 
mindful not only of the liberty that Jesus gives My), 
when he says, “The Sabbath was made for man | ily, 
not man for the Sabbath,” but also of the limi- § - 
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tations he imposed upon us when he added, ff! \ 
“Therefore the Son of man is Lord also of theyi yl; 
Sabbath.” ) aa 
> wa 
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the state. At the center of things there must.” ‘ 
be order, respocted and revered, if the life of 


nation is to proceed in living and fruitful suc Mts, i 
cession, 7 a 


At the secret center of the universe there ist 
a throne of moral sovereignty. This is th i 
strong characteristic teaching of the Hebrew), ,! 
scriptures, Whatever apparent confusion and in 

i 


tumult there may be, we are never allowed te I 
lose sight of the throne. “He hath prepared h j tly 
Throne in heaven!” “Righteousness and jud i, 
ment are the habitation of his throne!" ‘/ 


scepter of equity is the scepter of thy king “ts 
dom!” At the back of all things are law and! the 
order, Grace flows out of rock. Our priv’) I, 
ileges spring out of God's holiness. Forgive:), bow 
ness is not the issue of indulgence, it is they, !" 
child of rectitude. The River of Water of Lith," 
flows out of the Throne, i » 

5 Dif 

' 


“The throne of God and of the Lamb.” On 
‘he Throne of the universe there is a self-sacri- 
leing Sovereign. Take the Lamb out of sov- 


»reignty and you have a tyrant. Mark how, 
ven in the Old Testament times, the Lamb ele- 
‘aent in the sovereignty is never obscured, 
) Mercy and Truth are met together, righteous- 


ess and peace have kissed each other,” It is 
Iways there. “A lamb slain trom before the 
-oundation of the world!” tod has been 


‘leeding sympathetically, sacrifictally for his 
) eople from the beginning! Such is our Sover- 
ign. In the midst of the Throne there is a 
haamb. “Blessed are they that are bidden 
‘nto the marriage supper of the Lamb,” 

\ 


II.: “A pure river of water of life.” Out of 
jhe throne of the Lamb-God, the holy, the sacri- 


Nffluent energies emerge from every 
Our personality determins the character 
{the river. “He that believeth, out of him shall 
/ow rivers.” But, on the other hand, we may 
‘ay with equal truthfulness: “He that belioveth 
pot, out of him shall flow rivers.” There is a 
nystic energy attaching to every personality. 
very life has its rivers. The character of the 
‘iver is determined by what there is upon the 
irone, 


| Some men’s lives are sewers, vehicles of dis- 
ase, purveyors of contagion. What is there 
nthroned in my life? What is the character 
f its supreme sovereignty? This will do- 
ermine the nature of my river, the river of my 
ifluence. “Out of the throne of God proceeds 

_ pure river of water of life, as clear as crys» 
Pal.” The energy is absolutely clean; not an 
ement of corruption, not a germ of contagion. 
| It is clear as crystal,” hiding nothing ulterior, 

othing dubious; it is perfectly simple and 
Scansparent, an element of superlative sim- 
® licity. 


) Ill. “In the midst of the street of the city.” 
) am glad that in this picture of the ideal and 
le possible life, the river of pure and purifying 
Ppiritual energy flows through the street. “In 
1e midst of the street.” That is the great test, 
Ye may test the purifying influence of a river 
y its power to sweeten and enrich the life of 
@ street. The streets are the centers of 
orry and haste. They are the places of barter 
nd trade. They are the centers where com- 
etition gathers and rivalry burns. In _ the 
‘reets, life grows heated, feverish and worn. 
‘he street is the place of congestion, and evil 
urrents flercely meet and contend. 


® Well now, just there, “in the midst of the 
treet,” the enthroned Lamb-God sends the 
ver of water of life. The Holy Spirit energies, 
ill take possession of the man of the street, 
ne city man, the busy man, the man of affairs, 
nd will minister unto him, And how will the 


{ fruits. It shall be to him as food. We 
how how the inner man grows faint. Our 
ioral powers become languid. The higher 
itiments become anaemic, Conscience turns 
oOwsy and hope grows dim, A great rever- 
Pnce subsides into small curiosity, The will 


becomes enervate, and the whole life sinks into 
limpness and indecision, 


What do we need? We noed some river of 
energy which shall come to us and act upon us 
elike nutritious and stimulating food, That is 
just the ministry of the river of life, It is both 
stimulant and nutriment. “Strengthened by 
God’s Spirit in the inner man.”’ See the beauty 
of this: ‘Twelve manner of fruits, and yielding 
her fruit every month.’ The fruit is varied; 
a different fruit for every month, The sus- 
tenance is seasonable, adapted to the entire 
round of life’s year, 


In the spring-time the energy from the 
Throne of God feeds the imagination and the 
ideals; it strengthens the nerve, makes us 
sensitive to lofty callings, and gives spring and 
buoyancy to all our moral and spiritual powers. 


In the summer time, in the very midst of the 
perspiring day of life, when we are inclined to 
grow feverish, the Divine energy keeps us cool, 
It preserves the brightness of conscience and 
prevents it from growing dull. It sustains the 
powers by which we apprehend God, and saves 
them from becoming blunt and benumbed, 


And in the autumn time, when the leaf Is 
turning, when the natural forces are beginning 
to abide, when the old man appears, the Divine 
energy confronts and heartens our spirits, lest 
disappointment and despondency should mar 
our peace, 


And in the winter time, when earthly inter- 
ests grow bare and unenticing, the Divine 
energy feeds our power of spiritual vision and 
hope, and our youth is renewed like the eagle's, 
“The tree of life which bears twelve manner 
of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month,” 
The influence which flows out of the Throne 
of God is our seasonable food, amid all the 


changing requirements of our everchanging 
way. 
IV. “The leaves of the tree were for the 


healing of the nations.” Then the energy Is to 
be to us more than a food, It is to be a medi- 
cine also, The fruit is for sustenance, but the 
leaves are for healing, This is a great evangel 
for the spirit. When the world has got hold 
upon thee, my desponding and afflicted hearer, 
when the world has got hold of thee and at- 
fected thee, and thou art feeling depressed and 
sickly, the Divine energies shall heal thee! 
When thou art fever-stricken with sudden 
calamity, and thy life is full of fear and panie, 
the leaves shall heal thee! When, by reason 
of long-continued iniquity, thy soul shall have 
lost its spring and hopefulness, the leaves shall 
heal thee! It is a wonderful promise, and as 
true as it is wonderful, 


‘This river of Divine life is round about us. 
We have not to plead for the energy. It Js 
here. What we have got to do is to open our 
lives to its inflowing. There is far too much 

stress and strain in our lives, as though we 
had to deal with an unwilling and unfriendly 
God, All the power we need is waiting for us. 

Let us lay down our wills to the One upon 
the Throne, and in that act of surrender we 
open our lives to the river, and we shall be- 
come filled with the Spirit of God! 
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A Wonderful Gift of God: Children’s Sermon 


REV. JAMES A. BRIMELOW, Hillsdale, N. Y. 


On Armistice Day there took place one of 
the most wonderful things of which I have read 


for a long time. Our Nation brought from the 
fields of France the body of an Unknown Sol- 
dier, who was buried with all the honor and 
glory we possessed as a people and great men 
from nearly every country in the world gath- 
ered around his tomb with their garlands 
of love and devotion not only for his great 
sacrifice, but also for the sacrifices of all 
those who had died for the victory of right 
in the world. 


It was estimated that there were about one 
hundred thousand people gdthered together 
in the National Cemetery in Arlington, where 
the Unknown Soldier was buried, and one of 
that great number was our President, Mr. 
Harding, who made a speech which I hope 
some day you will read. But one of the re- 
markable things of that speech was this; it 
was heard as distinctly in the distant cities 
of New York and San Francisco as it was in 
the place where it was delivered. 


For days there had been certain workmen 
busy with an invention which was known as 
the telephone amplifier, which when complet- 
ed was able to carry every sound that was 
made in that vast audience to those distant 
cities in our land. Thus, in so doing, uniting 
the three distinct groups of people in one 


Rhoda: The Girl Wno Was Called Mad: Children’s Sermon } 
REY. A. McAUSLANE, D. D., London, England : 


Text: “And as Peter knocked at the door of 
the gate, a damsel came to hearken, named 
Rhoda,” etc. Acts 12:13-15. 


I. This girl had a beautiful name, “Rhoda.” 
Many Jewish and other parents gave to their 
children the names of certain plants, trees, and 
flowers. Hadassa, a myrtle; Susanna, a lily; 
Tamar, a palm-tree. The name of this girl 
means a rose. That is beautiful, because it 
leads us to think of the garden in summer time, 
and one of the prettiest flowers there. Have 
you such a name? Be content. It was given 
to you by others. They, not you, are respons- 
ible. Besides, to grumble about it is to do no 
good. The time may come when it will be your 
duty to give names to children. Select those 
only that are associated with lovely things. 
Let all the words which you employ in writing 
and speaking be of the same description. 


II. This girl was a domestic servant. The 
dwelling in which she lived was called the 
house of Mary. She is brought before us as the 
person who should open the door when anyone 
knocked. This fact leads us to believe that she 
is a servant in this house. In this respect she 
has four advantages which are superior to 
those who have other situations. (1) She is 
more free from care. (2) She is more free from 
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great hour and in one great service. A most), 
wonderful thing in every way. | 

But I want to tell you of a still more won-| 
derful thing which God has put within each) 
of our lives, which can hear the faintest whis-: 
per of his Voice. For conscience is God's) 


to our own distant world of earthly life. 


I like to read that story of the boy Sam- 
uel. One night he was awakened out of his 
sleep by the voice of God speaking. Samuel 
thought that it was his master, Eli, who was 
calling him. So he ran to his master’s room}, 
and said: “Here I am for thou didst call 
me.” But his master said: A 


came; and Samuel just listened and God open: 
ed out to him the wondrous words of his life) 
And God is seeking to speak unto us in the) 
same way. Our little consciences carry hij)” 
message unto us, and I think that one of | 
most wonderful days in our lives will be 
when we come to know that if only we wil) 
listen God will make known unto us the wonl) 
derful words of his life, and the wondro 
things of his wonderful world. 


I: 


danger. (3) She is more free from temptations , 
(4) She is more secure in her situation. Masi} 


ers and mistresses value a good servant, a 
will keep her as long as she does her dut 


orable. 
some of the names and doings of servants. 


III. This girl was a Christian. She ma 
not have said that she was; no one may ha 
said it either; yet we think she was a Christia) 
from her actions. (1) She was serving in 
Christian home. (2) There was a prayer me 
ing in that home, and she loved to be ther [P 
(3) She was quite familiar with the voice \) 
one of the Apostles. This proves that she hall! 
often listened to him. All these, more the ms be 
any words she could utter, show that she wi ||“ the 
a Christian. Your parents, teachers, and abo} 
all Jesus, wish you to be Christians. Th 
are his own words: “Suffer the little childr 
to come unto me.” It is much easier to con 
unto him now than it will be at any futur 
period. : 


IV. This girl was very cautious. 
night. 
knocking at the door. 
it at once? Instead of that she went to t 
door and said: “Who is there?” This teach 


It wey, 


+ 


's that she was cautious. Be like her. Never 
“pen the door at night until you know who is 
utside. Be cautious in all other things—in 


-riting to others, speaking about others, and 
-coting in the presence of others. 


V. This girl was accused of madness. The 
‘postle Peter had been in prison because he 
“as good, and Herod the King was bad. Mark 
.e way he was delivered by the angel.. He was 
'nocking at the door. When this girl heard 
is voice, she was so glad that she could not 


“My beloved has gone down into his 
to gather lilies.” Solomon’s 


The beloved, a gardener, is represented as 
aving gone down into his garden to gather 
‘lies. The highly figurative language gives 
‘3 a beautiful picture. The beloved, the 
ardener, is Christ, and his garden is in this 
‘orld. In this garden he is cultivating flow- 
“'s with which to adorn his home in heaven. 
‘hese flowers (or “lilies’”) are individual 
means. The death of one of God’s re- 


semed here on earth is simply God’s pluck- 
g a flower from his garden for the great 
uquet of heaven. This is his method of 
athering his flowers. 

‘I. Let us, keeping the figure in mind, no- 
‘ce the purpose of God in death, or plucking 
Owers. When a gardener cultivates flowers, 
is not that they may remain in the garden, 
t that they may be gathered for a purpose 
ad that purpose is that they may beautify 
ir homes, and that we may enjoy their beau- 
* and fragrance. We arrange them in large 
duquets, so that by the combination we may 
et the greatest beauty. Just so, Christ 
jucks his flowers, not simply for the sake 
' plucking them, but for the great bouquet 
hich he is forming in heaven. It is not in 
eder that he may deprive the vine of the 
ower, but because he has need of the flower 
mself, and desires to enjoy its beauty and 
‘agrance. Just as we visit oftenest the vine 
hich we love most, and pluck most frequent- 
their flowers, so the family, or church, that 
called upon often to give up its members, 
lould not feel that God has withdrawn his 
ve, but they should feel that he, too, goes 
» the very vines which he loves, and whose 
‘Ywers he loves to pluck for his home. Christ’s 
ject, then, in plucking flowers is that he 
ay place them in the great bouquet which 
orns his home, and that he may enjoy them 
tere forever. 

“Il. Let us notice next his manner of pluck- 
g flowers. When we gather flowers from 
ir gardens, be as careful as we may, the 
ocess is somewhat rough to the bush or 
‘ne from which we pluck the flower. It leaves 
Scar on the bush which it takes time to heal. 
ist so, when God plucks flowers from his 
veat garden, the process—death—is neces- 
irily somewhat rough on the parent stalk. 


open the door. Just like a good young person. 
The same thing has often happened. She ran 
to tell those in the house who had been pray- 
ing for the Apostle that he was at the door. 
Instead of believing her they said she was 
mad. This did not make her angry, for she 
knew that she was right. By-and-by the door 
was opened, and the Apostle entered. If you 
know you are right, and others say you are 
wrong, be not angry, but calm. The truth 
sooner or later will appear to others as it 
does to you. 


The Gathered Lilies 


REV. J. G. CONOLY, Nashville, Tenn. 


Such a process must necessarily leave a scar. 
Hence, we say there is a legitimate grief and 
sorrow when we are called upon to give up 
our loved ones. There is a scar left, which 
God alone can heal; but as God heals the 
scar on the bushes of our gardens, so may 
we expect him to heal the scars on those of 
his great garden. 

Again, the flower-gatherer does not simply 
gather those which are full blown, but often 
plucks buds. The most beautiful bouquet is 
not composed of full blown roses alone; neith- 
er is it composed of buds alone, but there 
must be a variety;. so flowers are taken at 
every stage, from the tiniest bud to the larg- 
est bloom. Thus Christ, in gathering flowers 
for the heavenly bouquet, in order that he 
may arrange it according to his own perfect 
ideal, is liable, at any moment, to need a 
bud or a matured flower. 


This suggests the thought that just as our 
ideal of perfect society here is that in which 
is to. be found not one class alone, but every 
class from the infants to the grandparents, so 
in Heaven are persons of all stages of life, 
from the infant to the oldest and most ma- 
ture. These are all, of course, free from the 
weaknesses and infirmities of their respective 
places in this world. How pleasant the 
thought of the family thus composed with 
God as the Father, and Christ as the Elder 
Brother! 


III. As we add flower after flower to our 
bouquet, giving each its proper place, the re- 
sult is that our bouquet becomes more and 
more beautiful, and we take more and more 
delight in it. Just so, as God  plucks the 
choice flowers of earth, and places them in 
the heavenly bouquet, it grows in beauty, and 
increases more and more the joy of that 
happy home. Christ has been gathering flow- 
ers and arranging them in this bouquet for 
many ages, and will continue the process to 
the end of time, when it shall be completed 
according to his own perfect ideal. 

Another thought in regard to these flowers, 
is that they are preserved alive. Our bou- 
quets fade, but God will preserve the great 
bouquet of heaven forever fresh and beauti- 
ful in his home. Our bouquets are made for 
time; God‘s is made for eternity. 


IV. Now for a few practical suggestions: 
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1. There is a time to look into the garden, 
and a time to look beyond to see the bou- 
quet. While the flowers are growing in the 
garden it is our privilege to look upon them 
there, and love and enjoy them; when the 
garden has been stripped of its flowers, let 
us look beyond the garden, and still look 
upon the flowers in their far more beautiful 
surroundings in, the bouquet itself. So in 
death let us not look at the separation alone, 
but look beyond, and see the reunion in the 
heavenly family. 


More Answers to the Prize Offer Hi 


The limit of the prize offer was April 1st. 
We have received other answers since that 
are so good we cannot forbear to share them 
with all the readers in THE EXPOSITOR 
Family. 


Purpose in Calling on Members 


This one is from Rey. Titus Lehman, Jack- 
son, Mo.: 


I have always considered pastoral calls 
amongst the most effective parts of my min- 
istry, and my duty also. My purpose in call- 
ing has been: 


First, to become acquainted with my peo- 
ple. Only as one knows his people can he 
do justice to them and to his work. See them 
in their home life, in their environment; see 
what they take an interest in and one can 
then approach them more easily. 


Secondly, my purpose in calling was to 
gain persons for some special work that I 
felt that they could do. “Handpicked” folks 
for certain work are better than volunteers. 

Thirdly, to promote certain projects that 
the Church as a whole, or the pastor, was 
pushing. Hear what the folks have to Way 
about it, meet their objections, try to win 
them over. A personal, frank talk is better 
than a public discussion at times. 


Fourthly, to keep the good will of certain 
people. I have always found that some per- 
sons need more calling on than others. They 
are more sensitive, feel slighted more easily. 
It is wise to call on them oftener. 


Fifthly, to comfort the sick and to minister 
to the dying. There is a big field here. A 
pastor can do more at such times than any 
other. People in trouble are usually respon- 
sive to a message of God’s Word and prayer. 
I never leave a home of trouble without both. 

Sixthly, to adiust delicate situations in fam- 
ily life. A husband and wife, in one instance, 
had drifted apart. I went to see them, and 
after some work, with the help of God, 
brought them together again. 


Seventhly, to talk very definitely to folks 
as to their spiritual life and their relation to 
Christ. These personal interviews have been 
especially helpful. 


Highthly, to receive inspiration for myself. 
There are certain persons that I call on when 
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How I in 
This, from f 
Hii, is sugge’ 

hha town | 
bar churches 
Demnit 50, 1 be 
3. Let every individual consider the ques- ci : 
tion as to whether he is to be a flower in the day even 
bouquet, or to be cast off as a weed. by icuttull 


4. Let the children remember that iy at Obera 
needs buds as well as mature flowers, niitorium wa 
that he is apt to call for them any day. lat it was ne 

Beipins {0 acco 

. 
a? of pictures 
Ie attendanc 
ally We us 


F ys, such as 
I feel discouraged, and the way they brace) psi” 1 


me urges me on. paired a5 4 


How I Secured Family Worship in Homes 95) 8101 | 
eae! do not sho 

My Members BPR course 

This excellent statement is from Rev Fiual char; 
James Plant, of Rockwood, Ontario, Canada: 1))) \.., tle 


It was in a rural parish where the Sundaj sult the oc 
School had for many years closed during the /%l’ ‘The | 
winter months owing to the membership Piuomics,” gf 
ing scattered and living so far away from tht) 
church. 


2. When God visits your church or family 
for a flower, remember that he is honoriz 
you, and that you should consider it a privi i- 
lege to furnish a flower for that bouquet. 


4 


ig e stereopt 

eae) (0 draw a 
My first problem was how to continue iil Meetings 
study of the Sunday School lessons dur 
this period. The solving of this problem 
the solution of that other greater probl 
“How to secure family worship in the ho 
of my members?” This is the way I did it. 


Previous to the regular closing of the § 
day School for the winter months, I S 
ed that the whole of the school be placed — 
the “Home Department,’ which 
was a new idea to them. Needless to say, U 
whole school approved. As long as I 
mained pastor of this Church (six yea 


they continued to do this every winter wit By cca 
the following results: 1% hee 
; ; 
Collections during the winter period in Bix, ; 
creased about 25 per cent as compared wit! " glows 
the regular Sunday School collections. q Bin. 
A deepening of the spiritual life of Bibng 
members and their families through the § an of Lit 
tematic study of God’s Word in the home Thnk 
(Family Worship). on ‘ Se 
7 ef ‘ 
Revival which took place later and 1? Ss 
which many souls—heads of families, and Pin, ;, t 


some cases the whole family—were brougl 
into the Kingdom and united with fh 
Church. Some of the older members claime 
that they had not had such a revival of relig 
ion in 27 years. 


Increased membership in the Sunde 
School at the re-opening in the spring of eal 
year. F 


I attributed all this to the systematic W: 
in which the people studied the Word of Gt 
in their homes and with their families Ww 
they became members of the “Home Depar’ 
ment”—which was, in other words, “Famil 
Worship in the Home.” 4 


yi How I Increased Church Attendance 

_ This, from Rev. A. L. Shafer, of Arthur, I1l- 
‘ois, is suggestive: 

In a town of about 1200 people and with 
ur churches I had an average attendance of 
‘bout 50. I bought a new Bausch and Lomb 
‘cereopticon and began to show pictures on 
,,  Unday evenings. The first I showed were 
; 1e beautifully colored slides of the Passion 
hat & Wiay at Oberammergau. The main church 
‘uditorium was crowded to such an_ extent 
dat it was necessary to use the adjacent 
-)oms to accommodate the people. The next 
j2t of pietures used was “The Life of Christ.” 
‘he attendance was about the same. Occas- 
mally we use the pictures of illustrated 
ngs, such as “Where Is My Wandering Boy 
iH O-night?” If the song is sung as a solo or 
endered as a chorus while the pictures are 
‘OF eing shown it is very effective. 

| I do not show pictures every Sunday night, 
y nd of course only those of best moral and 
mk diritual character. 

‘a. On week nights other subjects may be used 
j suit the occasion, ‘such as “The Cigarette 
ik eril,” “The Birth of the Nation,” “Home 
i | 
4 


economics,” etc. 


The stereopticon can be used very success- 
ily to draw and hold an audience during re- 
nue ival meetings, 
amgrenss. 


9! Any church where electric current is not 
yr ailable can have good bright pictures just 
Me same by means of special apparatus 
hich furnishes light from a six-volt storage 
‘attery. This apparatus, which is made to 
t the stereopticon, can be bought from al- 
lost any company dealing in still picture 
jachines for nine or ten dollars. I bought 
ly machine battery apparatus and rent near- 
7 all my slides from the George W. Bond 
lide Co., 6 East Lake Street, Chicago. 


The evening collections have more 
aid the expenses of the pictures. 


using picture sermons and 


than 


; Many pastors are using the moving pic- 
“ares. Some time in the near future I pur- 
se to get a moving picture machine from a 
ghboring pastor and will put on ‘The 
tream of Life.” 


I think that pictures, both still and moving, 
an be used in the churches to great moral 
nd spiritual advantage. The only safe way, 
Owever, is to keep the worldly and the bad 
ictures off the screen. 


at I Did to Keep Church School and Young 
People in Services 


First of all, I asked the co-operation of 
ne parents. In the home the foundation 
lust be laid for regular church attendance. 
vYarents must come and not send. Recently 
1 a service folks remarked, “How fine it is 
ave entire families in the services.” 


condly, the Church School Classes were 
d to stay for the services in a body, with 
eir teacher. We do not give credit for this 
t appeal to the class spirit. They have re- 
ponded. 


AS 
‘f 


Le \ 


Thirdly, I make the sermon as interesting 
as possible. I do. not preach children’s ser- 
mons, but use very simple language and try 
to illustrate points made. 


Fourthly, I have the pastor’s class, or con- 
firmation class, which is part of the Sunday 
School, report on the sermon of the previous 
Sunday. In this the interesting observation 
is made that the main thought is generally 
remembered, but what clings most is the il- 
lustration. At times they report by taking 
notes, or by writing out what they remember. 
Usually the procedure is oral. This quickens 
interest in the services and in the sermon. 


Our League members, or young people, stay 
because they have been brought up that way 
and because they feel it as an obligation. I 
keep them busy, in the choir, or with some 
special number on the program. We try to 
get everyone who can do something into this. 
At times the League has charge of the entire 
service with the exception of the sermon. 
They lead in singing, responsive reading, 
Scripture reading, prayer, etc. 


I have found the above very helpful in 
keeping the youth in our services. z 


The preceding and the following plans are 
from Rey. Titus Lehman, Jackson, Mo.: 


How I Hold the Interest of My Members 


Scolding people never helps to keep them 
interested. Nagging, coaxing and pleading 
with folks seldom arouses or quickens inter- 
est. 


First of all, give members of the church, 
something to do. Put them to work. People 
with definite tasks will keep alive. Stenog- 
raphers can do typewriting or copying for the 
church. I have one member who gets out our- 
little church paper on the mimeograph. She 
is interested. Men can be big brothers, handle 
the finances, usher, ete. Children, young 
women and young men can take part in spec- 
ial programs, in which each one may have 
only a small part, yet it is a part. A modern 
program has a place for every member. Hold 
each responsible for his work. 


Secondly, I belive a pastor can hold the in- 
terest of members by preaching the best ser- 
mon he knows how. This must be done at 
every service. More time must be put on 
preparation of sermon and less on the de- 
tails of organization work. The sermon must 
be as interesting as possible. By this I do 
not mean sensational, but vital and gripping. 

Thirdly, organize | your members’ into 
groups and into various societies that have 
deflinite work. Organize for a purpose and 
then work toward the purpose. 


Fourthly, keep the members in touch with 
the church. To do this a pastor must see 
them often. He must visit his people. If he 
is interested in them they will be interested 
in the work of the church. Keep them posted 
as to what is going on. Send them literature. 
Send them the church paper and calendar. 

Fifthly, vary the services. Take advantage 
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of Special Days. Religious services should not 
stay in a rut. Advertise those services out of 
the ordinary. 

Sixthly, appeal to the higher ideals in 
folks. Strike a responsive chord there and 
they will be interested. Deepen the spiritual 
life. 7 

Last, and most important, pray for 
members and they will be interested. 


the 


Prayer and Plan Prevented a 


Summer Slump 
REY. WILLIAM J. HART, D. D. 


The tendency of the automobile to decrease 
attendance in the Sunday Schools of the city 
was not at first realized in Fulton, New York. 
Many teachers were away in the summer and 
the interest declined. 


Being a newspaper man, and_ therefore 
knowing the value of system, publicity and 
prayerful effort, the superintendent, W. H. 
Klein, began immediately after the vacation 
to make plans for the next year. He desired 
that in his school, connected with the State 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, they 
might not again experience what he called the 
“vacation slump”. 


The situation had to be met, he realized; 
and there was no use in making complaints. 
A new system of keeping the records was in- 
troduced whereby the attendants could be 
told at a glance. All persons absent were 
visited personally and followed by letters. A 
good deal of prayer was spent over the mat- 
ter; and plans were made for providing es- 
pecially interesting sessions. Mr. Klein gives 
this advice: “Consult God first; then he will 
unfold to us plans that will bring success if 
we keep our minds submissive to his will at 
all times.” 


The result was that when the last Sunday 
of August had passed, the school had exactly 
forty per cent better average attendance and 
had established a goal for the future. The 
superintendent said: ‘Earnest, conscientious 
work, intelligently directed, will overcome 
the ‘summer slump’, if officers and teachers 
are willing to give their time and efforts with 
this end in view. But we should not fail to 
consult often in prayer with the Master, who 
should be considered the Head of every Sun- 
day School. Let us be intelligent in our 
prayer life, asking God for wisdom and lead- 
ership when considering new plans for the 
advancement of his work; and let us not wait 
until defeat stares us in the face, and then go 
to our knees.” This advice, coming from one 
of large experience in life, and who also has 
a heart-felt interest in the Sunday School, is 
well worth heeding. 


TRUE AND TRIED FRIEND 
Langdon, Kansas, April 25, 1922. 
I was truly sorry to read of Mr. Barton’s 
death. We ministers have lost a true and 
tried friend. The splendid work he began 
and carried on so well must bring forth an 
abundant ‘harvest for the Kingdom. A 
J. Tilden Sapp. 


: 
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When Sunday Comes 
REV. JOHN ANDREW HOLMES, Lincoln, Neb.) 


When a man tells me he can learn more of: 
God beside a brook on Sunday morning than} 
the minister can tell him from the pulpit, and! 
I find that his name is not Tennyson, neither) 
Wordsworth nor Coleridge, I break it to him 
gently that I am not impressed. ; 


Seriously now, 


= Hplgh thoug 
The Christian parents of America are come=jpounilas 


mitting the blunder of their lives in not mak-pil't tho 
ing the hour of church service on Sunday pe 
morning 68 much a matter of course for their 
children as the 25 hours of public school. 

An hour a week at church not only cares 
for one’s immediate necessities, but graduall 
builds up a sinking fund of spiritual capital! 
upon which one may draw heavily in a mora 
emergency. 


living, shal 


When one says, “I am good enough withow) hy Pou 
Me United 
ntast docs 
; ‘ . Pmerican p; 
Paste this on the windshield of your autoil}}able 


mobile: Those who remain away from churcl a early ( 
because Sunday is the only day they havul,,.\\l!’ 
for recreation would have no day at all fo: 
recreation if it were not for those who go tif 
church. 


to go to church to grow a conscience. 


Fifty-seven varieties of excuse for absence 
from church may be boiled down to the singl 
strange delusion that primary concer 
should of course give place to secondary one 


The sermon is the only commodity in whic [! 
people prefer short measure. ; 


r) 
' Pews are built—and properly so—to stan) 
as regular use as the pulpit chair. : 


A Christian automobile is one that bring}, 
as many people as possible to church. a 


Md., 1922. fel 
I must congratulate you on the continue], 
improvement of The Expositor. I have fo 
lowed its growth and improvement during th) Mar} 
twenty years I have read it. hy 
Go to it in your fight for adequate suppo fy, “ue 


le 
for the ministry. When I left college I turt fi ii! 


ed down a thousand dollar business oppo! filltts ng 
tunity to accept a three-point Circuit at $27 fy, Movi 
Was YS bet; 

a year. Your brother, Petion 
R. H. K. Gigi 

SEE 7 

READS ALL OF IT Bri 

Goodman, Wis., May 1, 1922. In 

Glad to know The Expositor is © Hie 

continue its helpful monthly visits. Throug tad 


next issue. i 
trations and so many helps that one canni)}, heh 


all of it. 


top 


inthe rhebeberiertesfe enteral aeateateate ate ste sfesfetestenteste ole ofertesberierte 
THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 


reathes there the man with soul so dead 
Tho never to himself hath said, 

his is my own, my native land! 

Those heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
s home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
‘rom wandering on a foreign strand. 

’ such there breathe, go, t.ark him well, 
or him no minstrel raptures swell; 

' igh though his titles, proud his name, 
soundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
‘espite those titles, power and pelf, 

‘he wretch concentered all in self, 

iving, shall forfeit fair renown, 

‘md, doubly dying, shall go down f 

o the vile dust, from whence he sprung 
nwept, unhonored and unsung. 


—Walter Scott: 
* * * 


I. THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Ex. 12:24-27; Deut. 6:20-25; Prov. 14:34; 
Isa. 26:1-7 


Expository Notes 


July Fourth commemorates the birthday of 
ie United States of America, as the Passover 
east does that of the Jewish nation. The 
‘merican parent, like the Hebrew one, should 
2 able to tell his boys and girls the story of 
iose early days of American history, the causes 
nd results of the action of the Colonies; pic- 
iresque incidents like the ringing of the bell 
1 the passage of the Declaration of Independ- 
ice; names of famous men and buildings, with 
-ctures of the latter. Our native-born, Amer- 
san-descended children often know less of their 
istory than some foreign children. 
needs to be able to show his sons 


ower of the hand of God in American history. 


The Fourth has happily been rescued from the 
vise and blare and peril of the former celebra- 
on of the day, more Chinese than American. 
irecrackers and cannon and gunpowder have 
ven way to flags and parades and picnics and 
ther more “safe and sane” celebrations of the 
ly. But still the American parent, no less than 
.e Hebrew father, must tell the story of God’s 
wre over his nation so that at the end his hear- 
‘s shall “bow the head and worship.” He needs 
' emphasize the fact that we “fear the Lord 
our good always,” not because of some arbi- 
ary command, but from a loving Father’s in- 
tence upon that which is for the highest good 
‘his children. 
A glance over the history of the nation shows 
‘at a number of important things happened to 
secur on Independence Day besides the passing 
‘that fateful Declaration. 
Nearly a century and a half before that great 
1y in Philadelphia, on the fourth day of July, 
86. occurred something which was a prophecy 
the chief characteristic of the great nation to 
On that day Roger 
‘illiams made the beginnings of the settlement. 
lied Providence. in which entire liberty of 
ligious belief and worship was to be allowed. 
~paration of church and state, unknown before, 
us been exhibited in these United States as 
where else on earth. After the formation of 
is nation, the United States of America, the 
Bowing events occurred on the Fourth of 
ys 
1778—The Wyoming Valley. Pa., massacre. 
1804—The starting of a weekly mail stage be- 
een Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Nathaniel 
wthorne was born. 
-1817—The Erie Canal was begun. 
1826—Thos. Jefferson and John Adams died. 
1828—The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. was be- 


1845—Texas voted for annexation to the U. §. 
independence of Mexico. 
is brought on the Mexican War. “ 

1848—Peace signed between Mexico and U. 8S. 


tolioieieiieh ieibobeteohetotetoteteieteieieies 
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1861—President Lincoln asked Congress for 
400.000 men and $400,000,000 to wage war with 
the southern states. 

1863—Lee retreated from Gettysburg, - 
Vicksburg surrendered to Grant. 

1883—Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty was pre- 
sented to the U.S. 

1898—News came of the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Santiago the day before. 

There it is, almost an epitome of our history: 
massacre by Indians and destruction of fleet, 
war and peace, mail stage and Statue of Liberty, 
birth and death of great men, building of 
canals and railroads. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


The need of our country is not to lift marble 
to the fortieth story of some new office building, 
but to lift the level of character; not to whiten 
the seas with the sails of our commerce, but to 
develop those simple fidelities and homely vir- 
tues which are the chief defense of nations. 
When Tennyson wrote “The Crossing of the 
Bar,” he did more for civilization than if he had 
built any ocean-liner or man-of-war. Robert 
Stevenson did much for England when he built 
the lighthouses which send their radiance each 
night over the tossing waters of the Channel. But 
we owe far more to his grandson, Robert Lewis 
Stevenson, because he taught us how to kindle 
a light within, how to keep the soul serene and 
steadfast in the face of pain and death. When 
Millet seized his brush and painted the ‘“An- 
gelus” on the bit of canvas that cost him three 
francs, he did more for labor and the laboring 
man than if he had seized a spade and worked 
for fifty years in the fields of France. Not the 
men who add to our quantity of materials, but 
the men who deepen the quality of our living, 
are the real benefactors and educators of the 
world.—_W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown 
University. : 


and 


> > » 
The Hand of God in American History 


It is unmistakable that in a number of crises 
in American history, there have been what seem 
to be almost as direct interpositions of Almighty, 
God as any in the national history of Israel. 
Take for instance the international background 
of the Revolution. How else could the national 
destiny of the American colonies have been 
worked out than by the combination of circum- 
stances that actually came to pass?. An alien 
king, unsympathetic with the best traditions of 
the land over which he ruled, possessed that com- 
bination of stubbornness and unwillingness to 
learn, that characterized George the Third; he 
was surrounded by a ministry and supported by 
a parliament of such highly reactionary frame 
of mind, that the warnings and the pleadings of 
such a statesman as the younger Pitt fell upon 
deaf and apathetic ears; the overweening confi- 
dence of the British government left the forces 
that were sent to over-awe the colonists grossly 
undermanned and insufficient; international re- 
lations were such that France and Spain were 
ready to make common cause with a democratic 
experiment with which they felt not the slight- 
est sympathy, and so entered the lists against 
the nation which they both feared and hated. 

Who shall appraise the part played by these 
conditions as compared with the part played by 
Washington and his patriotic associates in mak- 
ing Yorktown possible? On the one hand is a 
chain of circumstances that American patriots’ 
did not create. On the other is the readiness of 
the colonists to strike out for liberty and self- 
government. The one without the other would 
have failed to produce the end toward which 
American destiny so clearly seems to have 
pointed. But the same divine hand which we 
recognize in guiding the evolution of the hu- 
man race, which always produced the necessary 
environment for the next step, is as clearly evi- 
dent in the setting which was divinely framed - 
for the scenes of the Revolution. God did his 
part, and then strengthened man to do his. 
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Or view the curious set of circumstances 
which made possible the development of a 
really strong nation in the gradual acquisition 
of territory. How curiously Mr. Jefferson seems 
a puppet in the hands of destiny and of God, 
when maintaining that the Louisiana Purchase 
was unconstitutional—he was nevertheless 
forced to conclude it. What power took hold of 
an administration that stood avowedly for the 
very minimum of national consciousness, and 
forced it, against its will, to add to the national 
domain the great empire of the plains, and so 
built the fabric out of which a great nation 
should be created? What fortuitous freak of 
fancy had led to the preliminary toss of that 
great mass of territory like a ball, to and fro 
between France and Spain, and then led Na- 
poleon to throw away a ready-made empire 
already in his possession, for a mere song? 
What prophet could ever have predicted that 
such a combination of circumstances could pos- 
sibly arise, amongst international jealousies and 
the general tendency of the nations of the day 
to add to their national domains rather than to 
part with them? He who sees only chance in 
he this, is indeed a superficial student of his- 
ory. 


But perhaps the most signal illustration of 
divine interposition in the interest of American 
destiny was in what, at the time, was viewed as 
a catastrophe—the defeat of Federal arms at 
the first battle of Bull Run. It was that battle 
that changed the revolt of the southern states 
from an insurrection to a civil war. 


Suppose the Federal forces had conquered at 
Bull Run. It seems impossible that the Con- 
federacy could have survived at all. “On to 
Richmond,” the demand of the North, would 
have been an immediate reality. The southern 
capital would almost certainly have fallen. One 
cannot, indeed, prophesy fully what else might 
have transpired, but apparently a Federal vic- 
tory at Bull Run would have involved the speedy 
termination of the war. . 


And with what result? A reunited country in 
1861 could only have been a paper nation. It 
would have involved the triumph of slavery 
where it was already established. and a new 
lease of life to a condition wherein a country 
half slave and half free should continue the im- 
possible expérimest of seeking a national unity. 
Nothing is clearer from the viewpoint of to- 
day than that a peace in 1861 which would have 
left the question of slavery unsolved, would 
have been the worst possible service for the 
American people. It was necessary that the 
long, terrible years of the Civil War—terrible to 
both parties and sowing intense suffering among 
both—should be prolonged until the questions 
at issue between the sections could be solved by 
it. Until slavery should be absolutely extermi- 
nated or else. made dominant throughout the 
land, a lasting peace could not have been made. 
—The Living Church. 


* * « 
il. VACATION DAYS 


Lev. 23:39-43; Deut. 16:16; Mark 6:31 
Expository Notes 


Of the need of mankind for a change of 
thought and environment, the Hebrew religion 
seems to have been fully aware and to have 
amply provided for it. Three times in a year 
the Jew was called from all over the land to the 
capital city. He had a pleasant journey with 
the inspiring companionship of congenial 
friends. The dweller in the towns had a trip— 
a “hike” the Boy Scouts of today would say— 
in the open air and across a country filled with 
historical associations, to stimulate thought and 
kindle patriotism, which then was also religion. 
The countryman was stirred by the city which 
was the goal of the journey, by the memories of 
its past and by the exciting bustle of the 
crowds of the present. Change, exercise, in- 
spiration, every aim of the vacation of today 
was met by these great Jewish feasts. 


Of all the gospels Mark gives the clearest im- 
pression of the: thronging, pushing #«rowds that 
surrounded Jesus wherever he went. Yet Mark 
also makes it clear that Jesus very frequently 
withdrew to thé séashére, ‘to a mountain side, 
to a lonely région ‘where no’ oné dwelt. Some- 
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times he takes his disciples; sometimes he slips 
away from even them. 

One whose life is much in crowds, craves and 
needs solitude frequently. Vacations should be 
planned to give an environment different from — 
that of daily life. It must not be forgotten that | 
there are many perils in vacation days. In vaca- — 
tion one is suddenly freed from the restraints of 
habit, home and observing friends. “Character 
is what a man is on his vacation.” ile 


Thoughts on the Theme 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London City 
Temple used to tell how one of his parishioners 4; 
met him walking on Saturday afternoon, and | 
said: “Why, Doctor, you are the last person 1 
expected to meet. I thought you would be in | 
your study, preparing tomorrow’s' sermons.” — 
“No sir,” replied Dr. Parker, “I am preparing the | 
preacher.” This month several thousands of | 
ministers are thus engaged on sea and shore, in 
camps and on the mountains. Later they will 
be showing their congregations how they have 
succeeded. hy 

* * * - 

Of all modern customs, that of the annual 
vacation for the workers of the world is one of 
the best. The man who says that he “does not™ 
believe in vacations” is of the old and decadent 
school of thinkers. You will be likely to dis- § 
cover that he “thinks narrow” along other | 
lines. If he never has the least desire to leave | 
his city office and city environment and go to) 
“God’s Green Inn,” it is certain proof of the | 
fact that he is in a rut, and that he is missing a § 
good deal of the real joy of life. | 


; ii 
But in order to derive the greatest benefit a2, 
from a vacation it must be a season of entire jij), | 
forgetfulness of one’s work. The man who says | thou 
that he makes it a practice to “keep in touch” Jj mind 
with his work during his vacation lessens the AAR 4 
value of the vacation season. It is better to ces 
forget all about one’s work. 
noted for her vivacity and her thorough enjoy-) 
ment of life, even in the “borrowed time” years, 
of her days, once said to the writer when he had’ 
congratulated her on seeming to deriv® so much 


the "Yor 
helpful 
AWement 
vile the 


came to me. I have worked hard if I worked at) 
all. Then, when my work was done, I played)@ 
as hard as I worked and I forgot that I ever 
had any work to do. If I had to name one 
thing in particular that has been of great help) 
to me in my long life, I would say that keeping 
close to good old Mother Nature has been one 
of the most helpful things in the world to me) 
I believe that it is almost a duty for every city 
dweller to get into the country for a little time 
each summer and watch the processes of nature 
I have never found anything more stimulating.’ 
—Zion’s Herald. ae 


“Come Ye Into a Desert Place and Rest Awhile” 


So spoke our blessed Lord to his disciples 
when they returned to him after a missionary) 


American life. 
a few days or weeks of rest, if possible. a 
discovered that a rest does much for the bod) 
and mind; it precludes many needs of a physi 
cian and medicine; it prolongs life, and give 
the vital energies opportunity to recover an 
repair themselves. Men and women return 
their duties and work with renewed vigor 0 
mind and body, and do more work and do it bet) 
ter for the rest they enjoyed. It is not the physi! 
cian, nor drugs, nor “treatments” many sickly 
emaciated, jaundiced, neurasthenic and discour 
aged people need; but they should go away fro ny 
the nervous, jading and wearing world and “re 4° 
awhile.” Let great mother nature bring to them) 
her cups of joy, health and strength, let thei 
devote themselves to a communion with he 
and life will flow onward in endless song. D? 
not look at your vacation as a waste of tim? 
and money, a luxury that could be dispensé 
with, but the necessity of your life and ren 
vator of your strength. To you workers, toile 
among men and women in all the trades af 


orofessions of life, those who by sweat and labor 
“are striving to make the world better, the home 
‘richer, and joys more abundant—to you the 
Zreat Master speaks: “Come ye into a desert 
olace and rest awhile." F O. Rowlands. 


Ten Commandments for the Summer Time 


' 1. Thou shalt not have two standards of con- 
/luct, one at home and one away from home. 


, 2. Thou shalt not bear false witness regard- 
'ng thy summer experiences. 

_.3. Thou shalt not kill anyone’s reputa- 
ion by word nor shrug of shoulders nor by 
| ifting an eyebrow. 

| 4. Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s fruit, 
1or vegetables, nor his boat, nor his oars, nor 
unything else. 

5. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 
or car, nor boat, nor room, nor anything that 
ne has. 

6. Thou shalt be unselfish, share thy car, thy 
sames, thy means of pleasure. 

7%. Thou shalt not be a grouch and grumbler, 
sut play the “glad game.” 

' 8. Thou shalt remember to keep the Sabbath 
‘n six days thou shalt take thy excursion trips, 
lo thy sailing and thy playing, but upon the 
‘abbath thou shalt reverently attend the public 
‘vorship of thy God. 

9. Thou shalt every day give time to prayer 
nd private devotions. Other pleasures are 
weetened by it. 

10. In short, thou shalt make thy vacation 
‘ime contribute to character building in every 
vossible way. These commandments observe 
ond thou shalt return to thy tasks refreshed in 
rody, mind and spirit ready for the King’s serv- 
ce.—E. A. E. Palmquist, 


The “Young Man’s Recreation Creed,” is full 
‘f helpful suggestiveness upon the subject of 
™musements. If this is adopted by all young 
eople there will be no fear about their wan- 
ering away into forbidden pleasures. 


First—I will never patronize an entertainment 
at brutalizes man or shames a woman. 
Second—I will always do some part of my 
laying in the open air. ~ 

_ Third—I will not be merely a lazy spectator 
af port I will taste for myself its zest and 
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Fourth—I will avoid over-amusement as I 
Tay that I may be saved from over-work. 
Fifth—I will choose the amusements that my 
vife can share. 
Sixth—I will not spend Sunday in caring for 
ay bodily pleasure so much that I forget my 
‘oul and its relation to God’s Kingdom. 
-Seventh—I will never spend on pleasure money 
hat belongs to other aspects of my life. 
Eighth—I will remember to enjoy a _ boy’s 
ports againgwhen my boy needs me as a chum. 
- Ninth—I will recollect that play should be for 
he sake of my mind as well as for my body; 
-ence I shall not shun those forms of enter- 
ainment that deal with ideas. 
Tenth—I will never let play serve as the end 
existence, but always it shall be used to make 
ie a better workman and a richer soul.—Chris- 
-an Observer. 
s » * 

Many of the “prayer-meeting crowd” are Sun- 
‘ay School teachers. It might be well to spend 
little time in discussing defensive measures 
gainst the “summer slump” in the Sunday 
: Perhaps the parents can suggest to the 
eachers plans that appeal to the pupils. Let 
em tell what has most interested their own 
hildren. 
One school, to keep up interest during the 
aummer, planned a “Surprise Program” for the 
thool every Sabbath. The program for each 
“eek was assigned to a particular class or de- 
‘artment of the school, to devise some kind of 
ecial exercise to interest and benefit the cause. 
course the plan would develop some degree 
rivalry to see who could produce the best 
‘xercise while the school soon come to look for- 
‘ard with curiosity and real interest to the 
Iming treat. The result was that the attend- 
nce was kept up to the high-water mark 


throughout the heated term, and the summer 
time was one of the most successful periods of 
the school’s year. 


Another way would be for the officers to fur- 
nish a surprise each Sunday. One school asked 
each teacher and each pupil who left town dur- 
ing the summer to send to the superintendent a 
picture of some place visited. These were each 
week fastened upon a large screen in the Sun- 
day School room, which was also used for the 
prayer meeting. Prayer meeting attendants 
might be asked to send back a letter to the 
prayer meeting. Another church had the Sun- 
day School and morning sermon in a neighbor- 
ing grove on all pleasant Sundays. The older 
boys fixed up the grove. The officers report: 

“Our attendance has steadily increased. There 
is hardly a summer visitor or vacationist who 
does not attend the school or preaching held 
in the grove. City people in the country take 
to this sort of work. They like it, and they are 
generally enthusiastic in their support. 


“Our finamces have improved with numbers, 
and some days our summer collections are double 
those we take up in the middle of winter. The 
teachers are a unit in proclaiming the value of 
this innovation. Instead of finding the atten- 
tion of the scholars diverted from their lessons 
by the novelty of the outdoor scenes, the teach- 
ers agree that it is easier to control and hold 
them if a little tact is used. For instance the 
use of natural objects as illustrations of the 
lessons can be made simple and direct by re- 
ferring to the trees, stones, woods, birds or in- 
sects. Christ did most of his teaching in the 
open, and this fact might be impressed upon the 
children.” 

* * * 
Plan for Our Meeting 


Topics for Discussion: My best vacation. How 
to help our Sunday School in vacation time. 
How to have a vacation at home. 

* . > 


Ill, THUNDERSTORMS IN THE BIBLE 


For Scripture See Exposition 
Expository Notes 


The Bible is an out-door book. We find re- 
flected in its pages all the varying phenomena 
of nature. Far more than we do, the Hebrew 
saw God in the outdoor world. He looked upon 
natural events as the direct acts of God. He 
said “God rains,” not, “it rains,” as we do. “He 
giveth snow,” “He scattereth the hoar frost.” 
The thunder is the “voice of Jehovah.” Shall we 
not do well to put God back into his world, to 
realize his invisible presence in the daily pro- 
cennge of nature? His laws are working day by 
ay. 

One of the most striking events in the out- 
door world in the summer is the thunderstorm. 
To the Hebrew, Jehovah rode upon the storm; 
the rolling thunder was his voice. The tempests 
displayed the power, the mystery, the awfulness 
of God. They suggested his wrath; they typi- 
fied his judgments. 


One is surprised to see how many times thun- 
derstorms are referred to in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. 

Gen. 9:12-17. The first one may not be a 
thunderstorm, only a summer storm of dark 
clouds and pouring rain followed by a bright 
outburst of sunshine and the wonderful rainbow 
against the cloud background. And when we 
turn from the beautiful bow in the clouds and 
read that God said: “I will look upon it and 
remember my covenant’, we realize that we, 
too, have been remembering that covenant, and 
we feel like saying with Kepler, “I think thy 
thoughts after thee, O God!” This first picture 
presents the lovely and benign aspects of the 
summer storm. The terrifying, awe-inspiring 
elements are entirely missing. 

Ex. 19:16-18. The giving of the law is accom- 
panied by lightning and thunder. The mys- 
terious and awful elements are displayed to im- 
plant in the people a respect and reverence for 
the law thus given. 

Judges 5:4, 5, 20, 21. Deborah harks back to 
Sinai in her pieture of a storm, which was evi- 
dently a “cloudburst,” resulting in a freshet 
in the river bringing destruction to Israel’s 
enemies. In various ways, many times in the 
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centuries since then has a sudden storm at the 
opening of a battle brought unexpected defeat 
to one side. To Noah the summer shower and 
rainbow are tokens of God’s goodness and 
mercy. To the later Hebrew, the fiercer thun- 
derstorm brought the thought of power, and 
often of judgment. 


Job 37:2-6; 38:1, 2, 34, 35. A thunderstorm lies 
in the background of the climax of the book of 
Job. Toward the close of Elihu’s long speech a 
thunderstorm comes up which he weaves into 
his remarks. And then out of the heart of the 
storm the Lord answers Job. 


Psa. 18:7-14. Over and over in the psalms a 
thunderstorm appears as a theophany, a mani- 
festation of God. The psalmist expresses his 
sense of the grandeur and significance of natu- 
ral phenomena. In the thunderstorm he sees 
the august power of Jehovah, often his dis- 
pleasure or judgment. 


In this psalm there is everything to rouse the 
feeling of awe and even of terror, darkness, 
furious winds, dense clouds, driving hail, flash- 
ing lightning. Fire, smoke, coals naturally sug- 
gest the wrath of God. Verse 14 indicates, as in 
Deborah’s song, that this was turned against 
Israel’s enemies. 


Psalm 29. This is, above all, the thunderstorm 
psalm. Though the noun does not appear at all 
and the verb but once, yet there is no mistaking 
the “voice of Jehovah.” The psalm is plainly 
the picture of a severe thunderstorm among the 
mountains. The phrase, ‘voice of Jehovah”, is 
seven times repeated like succeeding peals of 
thunder, which reverberate from Lebanon to 
Kadesh, as the storm sweeps the whole extent 


of the land. The psalmist sees the power of 
Jehovah which makes the everlasting hills 
tremble, and uproots or snaps off the great 


cedars. 


The single line of verse 7 is thrust into the 
descriptien like the piercing flash of lightning 
which it describes. 


Then came the down-pour of the rain, a cloud- 
burst which recalled the Flood. But the psalm- 
ist remembered that Jehovah ruled the Flood 
and he concludes that Jehovah will control na- 
ture forever, that renewed vigor will come to 
the earth from the storm, and after it all will 
come quiet and. calm. 


‘Psa. 68:7-9; 97:1-6. Two passages emphasiz- 
ing the continued presence of God upon the 
earth; the storms especially show his control of 
our world. 


Psa. 77:16-17; Hab. 3:10-11. These are group- 
ed because of a likeness of metaphor. Both 
psalmist and prophet make the lightning the 
arrows of God. Habakkuk adds “thy glittering 
spear”. Both power and aim are indicated by 
the words for weapons. The lightning is not 
thought of as aimless, but under‘the control of 
Jehovah, sent whither he wills. 


Psa. 104:1-5. This psalm is one of the most 
wonderful of the nature psalms. It exalts God 
from the grandeur of the world which he 
created. But beautiful, grand, as the’ manifesta- 
tions of nature are, Jehovah is the ruler of them 
all—the winds are his messengers, the light- 
nings his servants. 


To sum all up, nature is one vast revelation of 
God. He created it; he will control it. 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. 


Plan for Our Meeting 


One aim is to impress upon the younger minds 
the thought of God’s presence in this world of 
his, of his continued control of it. 


Another aim is to link the words of Scripture 
with the occurrences of nature, with happen- 
ings of daily, life. If these passages are made 
sufficiently vivid, no one present will hear the 
thunder roll this summer without thinking. 
“The voice of Jehovah is full of majesty,” or see 
the chain lightning dart across the sky without 
recalling God’s “arrows” or his = “glittering 
spear.” 

All should have Bibles in their hands. The 
shorter passages might be read in concert if all 
have the same translation. The longer ones 
should be given by a single voice. Select good 
readers and notify, them before hand. 
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IV. SUN AND HEAT IN THE BIBLE 
Expository Notes 
Of all the months of the year, July is usually 
referred to as the hot month. Traces of its 
fierce heat and scorching sun are found in our 
American literature, much more than in English | 
literature for our climate is far drier and hotter | 
than that of Albion’s isle. Our poets say, as || 
does Longfellow of the month of July: | 


My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 
The breath of Libyan deserts o’er the land; 
My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, | 
And bent before me the pale harvests stand. 
The lakes and river shrink at my command, | 
And there is thirst and fever in the air; ns 
The sky is changed to brass, the earth to sand; | 
Iam the Emperor whose name I bear. } 
Bryant’s poems are shot through and through } 
with the “fierce sunsline,” the “scorching heat,” 
“dazzlinz light,” etc. 


Are there any such traces in Hebrew litera- | 
ture? What do we gather from the Bible as to | 
the climate in which the Hebrew people lived | 
and wrought? What do the Hebrew poets and} 
historians say? 


Gen. 8:22. We do not search very far in | 


first book of Scripture before we come upon an } 
impressive religious service after a great catas- 
trophe. In response Jehovah makes man a}, 
solemn promise: When the earth remaineth, 

seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, andi ity Box 
summer and winter and day and night shall not/) 
cease. 


Here the implication is that heat is something | 
that man desires. But in nearly a score | 
references taken at random from different parts} 
of the Bible, heat is generally presented asi 
something to be feared or at least sheltered} 
from. 

Isa. 18:4. The clear, bright sunshine is a pic 
ture of the calm serenity of Jehovah, whe} 
quietly looks on and waits for the conduct o 
the nation to come to its full fruition, the har oy 
vest of its deeds. vk 


The Book reflects intense heat as of an 4 


ican July in a “hot year.” The sun’s rays ar 
something to be avoided if possible. Shade i 
gratefully sought. 


Gen. 18:1; Isa. 


4:6; 49:10; Rev. 7:16. 


A feature’ af the renewed and restored Jerw F's, anj 
salem is a pavilion as a shade from the heat! M she ty 
A promise of encouragement to the Jewish exile And 
and persecuted Christians is of protection fron) she 
the intense heat. Std she 


Reading these passages at the close of | D} but 
scorching July day in America, gives a sense 01\))\iy Mey 
reality to the Bible story, makes us feel that thy 
ancient Hebrews were men of like passions ani) 
sensations with ourselves, not immune. from am 
comfortable physical. surroundings. 

Isa. 25:4,.5. Heat here. typifies the éppreasime 
of an invading enemy from.which Jehovah, wil 
protect his people, as a cloud protects one frol 
the heat of the sun. This figure means more 1) 
us in July than in January. 

The most conspicuous thing in the world «| 
nature is the sun. No one wonders at the ae 
pression made upon primitive man by the su 
Its-daily appearance and _ disappearance, i 
splendor, its power, its influence upon vege 
tion and life—all combine to make it natural fr 
savage man to worship the sun, and with hi) 
the other heavenly hosts. The oldest, most un 
versal form of nature-worship is the sun-wo) 
ship. The adoration of the sun, moon and sta). 
was common among the nations surroundir 
Israel. Hence, not often is the sun made an er 
blem of Jehovah. 

Job. 31:26-28. There are several references | J 
this idolatrous worship of the sun. When J: 
is emphatically asserting his integrity, he t 
of a number of familiar sins- which he did 
commit; among them he avers that he did nv 
worship the sun or the moon. ‘ 

Psa. 74:16; 104:19; 136:7-98. Realizing the ass 
ciation of the sun with the lewd idolatry of 
surrounding nations, we see why the psalm | 
so insists on the fact that Jehovah created 


} 


Be 


un, moon and stars. 
‘is creatures. 


- Gen. 15:17; Deut. 24:15. Many of the refer- 
-nces to the sun indicate time only, as even yet 
fae sun is the farmer’s clock. 


Deut. 11:30; Psa. 50:1. Other references indi- 
‘ate direction, especially west. The psalmist 
aggests the whole sweep of the earth by the 
“an’s apparent course. 

Psa. 84:11; Isa. 60:19, 20; Rev. 21:23. Only this 
nee does the psalmist directly call Jehovah a 
un, but the prophet suggests that Jehovah will 
4persede the sun and moon, and the same 
-iought is found in the Apocalypse. 

Judges 5:31; Psa. 19:4-6. In two highly 
oetical passages the sun typifies a man of 
ower and vigor. Deborah’s song ends with 
1e prayer that those that serve Jehovah may 
“e as the sun when he goeth forth in his might. 


He is the God; they are 


Shall we paraphrase in our thoughts, “like the 
sun in July?” 


This figure is enlarged by the psalmist. 
sun is a bridegroom, an athlete—Dr. 
translates “a hero.” The suggestions of a July 
sun are of splendor and power, again to quote 
McLaren, of “radiance and energy.” The word, 
“pridegroom,” carries it with the thought of 
youthful vigor and buoyant happiness. In the 
next line the comparison is to an athlete, “ex- 
ulting in consciousness of strength, eager to put 
it to proof.” 


The 
McLaren 


The psalmist has reversed the usual method 
of comparison. Generally a man is likened to 
something in nature, but here a natural object 
is personified as a man. 

When the picture is clear, the impression 
made deep, we may hark back to the first line, 
““he heavens declare the glory of God.” 


Parable of Safed The Sage 


The Parable of the Red Card 


_ The daughter of the daughter of Keturah had 
easles. Then came the Board of Health and 
‘icked up a Red Card. And the daughter of 
‘ie daughter of Keturah said, We once had Lib- 
itty Bond posters, and then Red Cross posters, 
vad then Near East posters, and now we have 

Measles Card. 

_ And for certain weeks she remained at home, 
‘ne and her little brother, and the small baby 
jirl that came lately to be a joy unto us. 

But there came a day when she came running 
i my Study. And she cried, Grandpa, the 
joard of Health came this morning, and took 
‘own the Red Card; and Mother says that I 
‘ay come and play with you. 

Then did I close my book, and go with her. 
And we stepped out where the grass was 
reen, and she said— 

See how green and soft the grass is? Would 
ou like to have me turn some Somersaults? 
And I said, Go to it, my dear. 

_And her golden curls went down into the 
cass, and her little heels flew up into the air, 
d she turned Somersaults. 

And she laughed, and I laughed. 

And she said, Grandpa, the Red Card is 
own; but my little brother has been compared 
1» My Measles and we both have been com- 
red to German Measles and to Whooping 
‘ough. So the Red Card may go back to- 
sorrow, or any day, but This Day is Mine. 

When she said that she had been compared 
knew that she meant exposed. And I thought 
e spake wisely. 


PLICATION FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Rey. I. Rothenberger, of Sulphur Springs, 
io, uses the following form of application 
r church membership with good success. 
Accepting the Scriptures as the Word of 
d and Jesus Christ as my personal Sav- 
ur, I ask to be received as a member of 
BEE css. sdiestessoevsndes Church, of and 
usting in the Lord for strength, and desir- 
g to do his will, I expect to observe the 
wwful authority of the Church. 


Name 


“When the above has been signed and hand- 
1 in the matter is treated as the case may 


-be gotten for any price. 


And she said, Mother said that she and 
Grandma were going to Lunch together at a 
gathering of the women to help somebody and 
that I might lunch with you if you invited me. 


And I said, Thou art invited. Shall we go 
unto the Restaurant where we have been be- 
fore? 

And she said, Grandpa, there is a Swell New 
Restaurant; shall we not go there? 

And I said, We will. 4 

And she said, Remember, Grandpa, I have 
been compared to Whooping Cough and to Ger- 
man Measles, and my little brother had been 
compared to my Measles, and we know not 
when the Board of Health will come back, and 
put up the Red Card again; but This Day is 
Mine. 

And we went to the Swell New Place, and 
whatsoever the damsel wanted, that did she 
order; for That Day was Hers. 

And this I thought as I considered the mat- 
ter, that all of us have been compared to a 
great many uncertainties, neither doth any 
man know what the morrow shall bring forth, 
nor how soon the Board of Health or some- 
thing worse may come, nor what shall be nailed 
up beside the front door. But, beloved, This 
Day is Ours. This is the Day that the Lord 
hath made, and the only Day that ever is the 
Day that is called Today. 

This Day is Thine, beloved. Use it, and re- 
joice in it, and give it over to Love and Service 
and fail not to find Joy in it: for thou knowest 
not what shall be on the morrow, and This Day 
is Thine. ; 


seem to require. It may be by baptism, or 
confirmation, or it may be read as a letter 
of standing and used as the custom of the 
church requires. 


Indispensable 


z San Antonio, Texas, 
April 17, 1922. 
Dear Brother Barton:— 


Enclosed, you will find check for The Eix- 
positor. It is the best Magazine that could 
In my study, I find 
it indispensable. 

Yours very truly, 
(Rev.) W. F. BUSS. 
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“TTS REALLY MARVELOUS TO HAVE ALL THIS 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CONDENSED IN A SINGLE 
BOOK RIGHT AT MY ELBOW"—_ 


So spoke a clergyman of wide experience and 
scholarly training concerning the great volume, 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


This is a new book which every thoughtful or stu- 
dious person must have. It is a whole religious li- 
brary in one book—the 
Do ou know product o: a lundred 

——— % 

y authoritative scholars 

The facts as to the his- Ba : 
toricity of Christ? —clear, compact, ac- 


What made the Moham- curate, authentic. 
medan successful? That the 
Mohammedan is an offshoot 5 
of the Christian religion? This book is now go- 
Why Brahminism drove 
Buddhism out of India? ing to the library tables § 
That the Roman religion of all leading ministers, 


lasted 1200 years? bishops and laymen rat 
The relative influence of i 
John Hus, Wyckliff and Lu- who want to know and 


ther? 


The history of the idea 
of Heaven and Hell? 


coma’ ve “46% The Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
AND 


The origin and develop- 
ment of Hedonism? 


About the Code of Ham- h onze 
cpm The Christian Century 
higher morals than many 


men of today! Both for Only $9 [ Ministers, $8 | 


That the Immaculate 


Conception dogma was pro- The original edition of the Dictionary sells for $8. The regular sub- 
mulgated in 1854? scription price of The Christian Century is $4 a year. But you may 

What is Jewish Chris- now obtain the special Christian Century edition of the Dictionary for 
tianity ? only $5, together’ with a new yearly subscription to The Christian Oen- 
tury at $4 (ministers $3), both for $9 (ministers $8). 


who must know. 


The Dictionary of Religion and Ethics sets forth in compact form the results of moder» ee bks 


study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, both primitive and developed BA The 
the present status of religious life in America, Europe and the most important mission ie Christian 
fields, and the important phases of Christian belief and practice. It also covers both we Century 
social and individual ethics. / 508 8. Dearborn 


, 
Ma All words of importance in the field of religion and ethies are defined. The most me St., Chicago, Ill. 
important subjects are discussed at length, A system of cross references unifies / Gentlemen: 
the entire work. The volume is intended for ministers, Sunday-school teachers > ,/p 

1 bath rahe : : ab eae » & Please send me a copy 
and general readers who are interested in religion, not as technical students Sof the Dictionary of Re- 
but as those who wish to acquire accurate and compact information of the yy liplon and Ethie y t once 
latest developments of study in the field. It is an especially useful ref- aS ; a 7 


* . . 3 enter y subseription 
erence book for . 3 -s¢ raAries Ss and ente remy subs } 
ce | f public and Sunday-school libran ies. a to The Cheistinn Cant f 


A year of The Christian Century may be yours, together with this one year. I enclose $8, (if 


new ‘‘Dictionary of Religion’’ at a price that makes it a bargain & a minister $2) and agree to send 
no thoughtful person can afford to miss. Moreover the book and aS/ you the balance, $6, in 60 days. 

the paper may be sent to separate addresses, if you prefer. v/ The book to be sent to 

But you must act promptly before this offer expires. Sf 
Go NAMI’! | Minted atiussnsctatnsnonsen cuonwehuconngae poy 
* Ps 
Vee COLT Merete rarerarmrn tr Gre 
/ The magazine is to be sent to 

yf IND cen top kc do ener borcn case ce sa saneersnansesennan “ 
508 S. Dearborn St. _ Chicago. Ill.” Expositor dui ae 
<i Ad@resal ls, wes aonaveewntaskes 5 bug cthdt Acta R KTR vated 
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Says 
Edwin Markham: 

“*T consider The Chris- 
tian Century one of the 
most progressive, if not 
the 
church paper, in a social 
sense, that I have ever 
read. I want its editor 
to know that I am back 
of him with all the 
power I have."’ 


most progressive 


CHARLES 
Herserr L. WILiert, 
Published Weekly 


“fle 
CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY. 


A Journal of Religion 


Morrison) and 
Editors 
Four Dollars a Year 


CLAYTON 


Says Bishop 
Francis J, McConnell: 
“T regard The Chris- 
tian Century as the 
greatest journalistic 
foree working for social 
and international right- 
eousness coming from 
any pross of the Ohris- 
tian church, I never lay 
down an issue of the pa- 
per without feeling a 
new stimulus for the 
wider application of the 
gospel,’’ 


throughout the nation is 


‘xr, Charles EB. Jefferson, Minister 
‘roadway Tabernacle: ‘'I regard 
he Christian Century as one of 
‘ie very best religious journals 
ublished in this country. Wher- 
HY among men who are 
I find they are read- 


} W. H. P. Faunce, Brown 
niversit: “‘T read every para- 
aph in The Christian Century 


very week with constantly grow- 
ag satisfaction, Religious news- 
apers frequently put us into an 
religious mood, but here is one 
hich, whether we agree with its 
yecific opinions or not, has the 
rizon of the New Testament and 
@ boundless sympathy of the 
‘azarene. Here is a journal that 
‘its first things first and leaves 
@ petty things far out on the cir- 
imference.’"' 


es. Ozora 8. Davis, Chicago 
eological Seminary: ‘‘There are 
ome things that a man cannot get 
1 without in these days; The 
hristian Century is one of them. 
‘do not subscribe to all that you 
rite or include in your columns, 
Yr sometimes you make me wrathy. 
ut I have never detected a cheap 
‘insincere note in the paper, You 
® fearless and constructive and 
é@ leading the way. TI have found 
our journal on the tables of men 
om the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
‘somewhat wide cruise this year.'’ 


ene hte ere eee 


Dear Sirs: 


ters $3.00). 


“‘Oreative Ohristianity,’’ 


John Spargo, 
osopher, 
religious 
desk the one that I regularly and 
carefully read with the closest at- 
tention and interest is The Chris- 
tian 

torial 
forcefulness and its 
fundamental Christian ideals, It 
is a great American journal,’’ 


Prof. Harry F. Ward, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Ni ae 
sider 
most promising venture in the field 
of religious journalism in the Bng- 
lish-speaking world, 
way to 
among the leaders of Christianity, 
in this country, because it is lead- 
ing them to think about common 
problems in the spirit of the Gos- 


Christian Century 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 508 8S. Dearborn St,, Chicago 


Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year's 
bscription to The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (min- | 
I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send 
6 without extra charge a copy of [ ] '‘The Reconstruction of Religion,’’ 
* Ellwood, or [ | ‘'The Orisis of the Ohurches,’'’ by Leighton Parks, or 
by George Oross, or | | 
irist,’’ by Drown, or [ ] ‘‘Toward the Understanding of Jesus,’’ by 
i (4 or [ ] ‘‘What and Where Is Godt'’ by Swain, or [ ] ‘'What 
ristianity Means to Me,’’ by Lyman Abbott. 


Chivas Pisshestesehselensleliiefaashs tigre, OE ORE 


most encouraging signs in the h 


Sherwood Eddy, missionary states- 
man and prophet: 
Century holds a 
American journalism. 
few journals that have stood for 
complete social justice and a full 
social gospel I believe The Chris- 
tian Oentury holds a unique 
It is fearlessly sounding forth the 
truth that America in general and 
the Christian church in particular 
need to hear.’ 


“The Chrisiion 
unique place in 
Among the 


lace, 


’ 


famed socinlist-phil- 
New York: ‘‘Of all the 
journals coming to my 


admire its edi- 
its courage, its 
devotion ‘to 


Century. I 
olicy for 


“'T con- 


The Christian Century the 


It is on the 


create a common mind 


pels.'* 
Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, Wifth 
Ave, Baptist Church, N. Y.: ‘'The 


is the one pub- 


a 


“The Oreative 


Kxpositor 7-22 
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THE OHRISTIAN OENTURY 
508 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Address 


The New Voice for the New Time! 


HE welcome that has been given The Christian Century during the past two years by the leaders of thought 
is one of the i 
uch a day as this, many are saying, The Christian Century has come. 
sts, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians, and other Ohristian groups are enthusiastically interested in the servy- 
ve The Christian Century is rendering the entire religious world in interpreting religion as directly applicable 
‘9 the solution of the problems of today. 


istory of religious journalism. For 


Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Metho- 


lication coming to my home that 
gets a reading straight through 
upon its arrival, and I always an- 
ticipate its coming.’’ 


Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Ohicago; ‘'The Christian Oentury 
is a happy departure from the con- 
ventional church paper. It dis- 
plays unusual editorial judgment. 
Many of us have felt the need of 
a religious journal which shall in- 
telligently treat of current political 
and social matters from a spiritual 
view point,'* 


Louis F. Post, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of Labor: ‘'The Ohris- 
tian Century emphasizes the prin- 
ciples of the golden rule, the sec- 
ond great commandment and the 
Lord’s prayer, and inculcates their 
application not only to life for the 
next world, but also to life in this 
world,”’ 


Rev. Charles E. Gilkey, Hyde Park 
Baptist Ohurch, Chicago: ‘'T have 
been reading religious periodicals 
during the last ten years, but not 
one of them has contributed either 
to my thinking, preaching or liv- 
ing, anything like the wealth of 
guidance and inspiration that IT 
find in The Christian Oentury.'’ 


Scott Nearing, sociologist: | ‘The 
earnest social message of The 
Ohristian Oentury should) gain a 
hearing wherever men read, think 
and love truth,’’ 


the Christian Century is Distinguished by its Candid Discussion of Living 
Issues in the Light of the Mind of Christ 


Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed’ please find $1 


for a twelve-weeks' acquaintance sub- 
scription to The Christian Oentury. 


(Use title ‘‘Rev, 


if a. minister), 
Expositor 7-22 


will quote price. 


CAALAAAAL KING’S BOOK SHE LF ZAAAAAAL/ 


Gotama Buddha by K. J. Saunders, Associa- 
tion Press, N. Y. , 113 pages. This is an ap- 
preciative study of Buddha by a Christian man 
who lived in India as Literary Secretary, Y. M. 
C. A. for India, Burma and Ceylon. The book is 
dedicated to John R. Mott,. It is a biography. 
The author hopes to contribute something to- 
ward a better understanding between West and 
Hast. 


Girls’ Book of Prayers by Margaret Slattery, 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. This is a little pocket 
volume of 64 pages from the heart of an un- 
derstanding woman. Just the thing for Chris- 
tian girls. 


The Organization of Modern Business by W. 
R. Basset, Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. This vol- 
ume should help men in large churches in the 
conduct of the business end of the organiza- 
tion. There are 12 chapters. ‘Fallacies of 
Management,” “Getting Executive Leadership,” 
are good chapters. 


The Religions of Mankind by E. D. Soper, 
Abingdon Press, N. Y. This book of 12 chap- 


YOUR CHURCH NEEDS ARTISTIC, 
DISTINCTIVE 


| GLASS SIGNS | | 


Chipped Gold Beveled Plate Glass Signs and Inter- 
changeable Letter Electric Glass Signs are Attrac- 
tive, Pleasing and Impressive. 
endorsed everywhere used. 

Send us size and lettering for sign suited to your 
church. State if wanting permanently lettered chip- 
ped gold tablet or interchangeable electric, and we 


Manufacturers also of Art Glass for Churches. 


RAWSON & EVANS COMPANY 
E 711-712 Wash. Blvd., CHICAGO 


2 © 22 20-02 e 


Remarkable SPURGEON'S SERMONS Offer 


From the publishers,. MARSHALL BROS., London, England, we bought a LARGE quantity of (| 
SPURGEON’S BEST SERMONS, which never have been offered to the American public before, We cfer: | | 


SPURGEON’S BEST SERMONS 


(4800 Pages, SIX VOLUMES, 300 Sermons) 


These are NEW and UNIFORM and BEAUTIFUL, CLOTH BOUND SETS. As lo they 1 
we offer these NEW SETS at the unheard of price of ‘ adie ° 


$6.00 Net Per Set 


The Reformed Press 
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SUNDAY: SERVICES. JBLY. 21 
PREACHING BY THE PASTOR. 


1 
They are popularly WW Mar atta liad 


QF THESE 1S LOVE” 
F307, WIS UT WELL 
HATH THY SOUL?” 

YOU ARE MORE°THAN WELCOME 


Interchangeable Electric 


ters deals with eleven religions, treating Chris-) 
tianity last as a climax. The first chapter isj} 
on “The Nature of Religion” and the second oni, 
“Animistic Religion.” 344 pages. These chap-§j 
ters would make a fine series of informing! 
sermons. They have been so used by at least 
one minister. 3 


Building a Successful Sunday School by P. BY), 
Burroughs, Revell & Co., N. Y. Here are 2M 
chapters of condensed wisdom, sound and uy 
to date. Practically all the problems are me) 
and sensible solutions suggested. A goow j 
manual for your superintendent. ; 


The Modern Ku Klux Klan by Henry P. Fry) 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, $2.00. You wil 
find 18 illuminating chapters telling you a! |i; ; 
about the organization. 


Famous Mystery Stories edited by J. W. Me... 
Spadden, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. Tei 
good stores for your vacation hours. The/}*! 
will arouse your dormant brain centers. The}, 
are worth reading for recreation. ’ 


The Religion of the Psalms by J. M. Pow |)" 
Smith, University of Chicago Press, Chicag’ 
This is an intensely interesting study of th/}, 
“Psalms” as “The Hymn Book of the Secon) 
Temple.” The inductive study of the chara) 
ter of David is a clear cut piece of work. T)) 
author deals with “Suffering and Song,” “T)i/} 
Psalms and Immortality” and the “Idea | 
God.” A list of the best books on the Psalr/|}*! 
is given. 


208 PEARL STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Religious 


NEWS 


Dr. A. C. Harte, Y. M. C. A. secretary at Jeru- 
salem, emphasizes the international character 
of their work. At a recent gathering at the 
Association building, Jews and Mohammedans 
ind Christians sat side by side on the platform, 
nd when a visitor asked how many peoples 
‘vere represented in the gathering, those pres- 
mnt were asked to answer each in his own 
congue. Greetings were spoken in thirty-two 


es. 
anguages ks 


The Hon. William Jennings Bryan has given 
dis home at Lincoln, Nebraska, to the Methodist 

ospital Association. The Presbyterians had 
che first tender of the property, but declined 
yecause they did not have the money to place 
‘he premises in good repair at the present time. 
fr. Bryan’s gift includes buildings and ten acres 
of ground and is valued at about $10,000. 

* * * 


( ‘. Warning 


_ Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, of Pittsburgh, warns the 
Methodist public against a_ fellow calling him- 
‘elf Charles Mohammed and claiming that he is 
1. worker among Arabs of Pittsburgh. This man 
nas been collecting money on various pretenses. 
—Wesetrn Christian Advocate. 

20 


A man representing himself as pastor of a 
Methodist Church in Pittsburgh doing work 
Jumong Arabians or Syrians—he has given the 
"iames of both peoples and may be using other 
(Niames in the same connection—has been beg- 
jizing money at intervals in Columbus and 

Toledo—possibly other places—to pay his rail- 

way fare back to Pittsburgh on different pre- 
\@censes. Methodists in Columbus and Toledo who 
1 ‘oaned him money have not heard from him. He 

Jnas given the name Mahomet and Charles Mo- 
ifqammed. There is no Methodist minister in 
Weoittsburgh of either name, nor any Methodist 
Yhurch among Syrians or Arabians in this city. 
}—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

Ov . we 


- An official at the International Sunday School 
Association headquarters informs The Continent 
cd chat The Christian Register, a Unitarian paper, 
“lirst published the assertion that Mr. Bryan 
nad been “turned down” because of his views 
Jon evolution. Mr. Bryan’s name was on the 
wlist-of tentative speakers sent out last October. 
‘After the subsequent merger it was thought that 
4%the program should be occupied more largely 
sald oy technical speakers, and it was arranged to 
withdraw several names, including those of Mr. 
Bryan and Dr. Daniel Poling. Mr. Bryan in a 
risit to headquarters April 17 expressed no 
‘objection to the change. The original request 
for Mr. Bryan came from the local committee at 
Kansas City, which has protested against the 
substitution.—Continent. 


* * * 
f ‘The River Jordan is to be harnessed to pro- 
‘duce power for electric trains and lighting pur- 
f ‘poses. Jerusalem, Bethlehem and perhaps Naza- 
reth will be lighted through the medium of a 
great hydro-electric plant to be erected on the 
Pbanks of the river. A great network of rail- 
ways. which is expected to spread all through 
Palestine, will get its motive power from the 
river.— Wesleyan Methodist. 


ss x * # 


The office of General Secretary of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, made vacant by the 
death of Frank L. Brown, LL. D., has been filled 
‘by the election of William G. Landes, of Phila- 
delphia, to the position. 

* * * 
_ An effort has been made in Chicago to resume 
‘the work of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


Review of Reviews 


Soe a Sac Se a Sac Se ae Se Sa Ste Sie ac i 


} 


ment which has been in abeyance since the or- 
ganization of the Interchurch World Movement. 
* * * 


_The biggest year of Bible circulation since the 
high levels of the war period, is the report of 
the American Bible Society. 


The total number of volumes circulate 
the year was 4.855.464, which is eter 
million in excess of the distribution of the pre- 
ceding year. The largest increase is in China 
where 2,362,730 were circulated. From Japan, the 
eee and oe eae America, there comes 
so grea 
able aa Ag at the Society has been un- 
e revised Spanish New Testament has 
completed and will be ready for distripation Pre 
ing the coming year. Translation work has 
gone forward also in Luragoli for missions in 
British East Africa; in Quechua for the Bolivian 
Indians; in Zulu for the black people of South 
Africa; in K’pelle for use in Liberia. In China 
large parts of the Scriptures have been issued 
a aay Sa ee he Script, which is a simplified 
n form endorsed Y 
zovernment and promoted by the 
uring the year the Society has arr 
the reorganization of its at eienine coe 
gram, using the largest and best organized 
printing concerns in America for the rapid pro- 
duction of its books in many languages for use 
in all parts of the world. It will continue to use 
its own plates and exercise painstaking super- 
vision of versions in accordance with its policy 
of over one hundred years 
* * 


* 
An Event in Christian History 


Nearly half a century ago, on Oct. 4,18 
the call of their brethren of the Church ones 
land, a small band of Biblical Scholars, chosen 
from the leading American Universities and 
Theological Seminaries, met in New York to 
undertake the translation and revision of the 
Holy Scriptures; fortunate indeed, in having at 
their command for translation, for thé first time, 
pe ao Laie Neat Bled of comparatively re- 

overy—the naitic, th 
and the Watlen a, e Alexandrian, 

n e ensuing thirty years, from 1871-1901, 
during which these scholars were engaged: in 
their work, there was a flood of new light 
thrown upon the history of the Bible. Excava- 
tions in Egypt. Assyria, Babylonia, Judea and 
Arabia, productive of many new facts: the dis- 
covery of old sculptures and whole libraries of 
ancient dynasties, found in long buried cities of 
the past, helped to clear up many Bible passages 
which were formerly obscure, owing to defects 
of earlier translations. . « 

The labors of translation and revision were 
accomplished behind closed doors, in the quiet 
of the study; unobserved, so to speak, by the 
world at large, and without reward beyond the 
knowledge of labors well done. No public cere- 
monies marked the beginning, or the ending, of 
this great undertaking. 

On the other hand, it may be said, there was 
criticism aplenty; and, at the same time. this 
criticism recalled, if indeed it did not actually 
suggest, some of the martyrdom of those early 
translators, who, because of their labors, were 
suffered to burn at the stake. 

It has been left to time itself to give recogni- 
tion to the work of this little band of Ameri- 
ean scholars, but this recognition, found in the 
truly remarkable acceptance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures authorized under the name of the Ameri- 
can Committee of Revision, has come at the 
hour when those who did the work are no 
longer with us. 

* * * 

A firm of wealthy merchants in Beirut, Syria, 
have started building a new store and when it 
came to laying the corner stone, they placed a 
Bible inside of a steel box and had the pas- 
tor offer a prayer. How many business firms in 
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the U. S. A. in starting to build a store, would 
do thus? One of the brothers of this firm is 
superintendent of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in Syria and Palestine.—Christian Work. 


According to Current History, Protestantism 
in America is growing twice as rapidly as Ro- 
man Catholicism. In the period from 1906 to 
1916 covered by the Government statistics, the 
Roman Catholics increased from 14,210,755 to 
15,721,815, an increase of 10.6 per cent. In the 
same period the Protestants increased from 20,- 
025.014, to 25,025,990 or 23.4 per cent. In this 
statistical study, moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that the Roman Church includes in its re- 
port all baptized infants and nominal members, 
while the Protestant figures embrace only those 
old enough to join the church upon their own 
initiative. Intermarriage with Protestants and 
opposition to fraternal orders are cited by Ro- 
man Catholic leaders as the main causes for the 
poor showing of their church as compared with 
that of Protestantism.—Zion’s Herald. 


The sensation of the Southern Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference at Hot Springs, Ark., was the 
offer of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ to unite with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Bishop H. H. Fout, who voiced 
the sentiment of his colleagues on the Board of 
Bishops, was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, and it was the evident desire of the Gen- 
eral Conference that the union should be con- 
summated with as little delay as possible.—N. Y. 
Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
- The editor of the St. Louis Christian Advocate 
(M. E. Church South) wrote from the Conference 
to his own paper: 

Next day there was a messenger from the 
United Brethren Church. This is the one Ameri- 
can Methodist Church,which does not have the 
word Methodist in its name. Its representative 
was one of the bishops, Dr. H. H. Fout. His 
address in eloquent and carefully chosen words 
was warmly received, and when toward the close 
he boldly declared that he had the sanction of 
the board of bishops of his church to say that 
any movement on our part toward the union of 
the two bodies would be most warmly welcomed 
by his, the Conference was suddenly stirred to 
a pitch of enthusiasm which brought its mem- 
bers to their feet amid resounding applause. It 
was the most dramatic moment we had had. 


report recently made public by the United 
sees euros of Education for 1920-21 says 
that the total of foreign students in the United 
States was 6900.. China leads with 1443, and 
Canada is second with 1294. Other countries 
are as follows: Japan, 525; South American 
countries. 563; Russia, 290; and India, 235.—Re- 


cord of Christian Work. | A 


Among the educational films available now, is 
one on “Toads”, showing the economic value of 
the little reptile. It shows that what has often 
been considered a loathsome reptile is not only 
harmless but really a very useful assistant to 
the farmer, devouring bugs and worms that 
would destroy his crops. In exact figures, a re- 
cent farm bulletin estimated a toad to be worth 
not less than $19.44 on the farm in a single sea- 
son. Another film is “The Work of the Rivers”, 
showing in pictures how rivers carve out their 
valleys; that youthful valleys are steep and 
sharply cut. middle-aged valleys broader and 
more rounded, and old valleys wide and low, 
with slow-moving, winding streams. 


The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church. South, elected last week the fol- 
lowing five bishops: William Benjamin Beau- 
champ, James Edward Dickey, Sam R. Hay. 
Hoyt McWhorter Dobbs, and Hiram Abiff Boaz. 

Of the new bishops, Bishop Beauchamp was 
formerly director general of the Centenary; 
Bishop Dickey has been pastor at First Church 
Griffin, Georgia; Bishop Hay has served as pre- 
siding elder in three districts in Texas; Bishop 
Dobbs has been’ dean of the theological depart- 
ment of Southern Methodist University and sa 
pastor also for long periods. Bishop Boaz came 
from the presidency of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity.—Western Christian Advocate. 
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GENERAL 


A German Jewish scholar in one of our sout? 
ern states failed to receive the position he de 
sired as professor of English Literature. Upo 
his complaints against the Christian and Anglic 
Saxon traditions of our present civilization, th 
Southern Christian Advocate comments: 


It is a bitter disappointment to a brillian 
Jewish scholar to be denied a career in hi 
chosen work. But how can a Jew fill satis 
factorily a chair in English Literature when th 
English literature that the race treasures as it 
most precious literary heritage is shot throug 
at every pore with ideals that are distinct] 
Christian? How can a Jew teach Tennyson's [I 
Memoriam or Longfellow’s Evangeline or Mil 
ton’s Paradise Lost or Shakespeare’s plays o 
Wordsworth’s poetry except as a scientific dis 
sector? Every student who has ever sat unde 
a great teacher knows that great teaching i 
not done in such a spirit or from such a stand 
point. The most gifted scholar can be hardly 
better than a talented actor in an Englis!} 
literature class room unless he is himself ‘ 
Christian. 


The Anglo-Saxon element and institutions ane 
ideals have so far been preponderant. Most o 
the intellectual contributions of other element: 
has been in the realm of science or business. It 
the more fundamental and intimate matters o: 
the heart and life the Protestant ideals thai 
came to America from England have been mos: 
powerful. Shall they remain so? Are they 
worth striving for? Are we justified in seeking 
to bend other elements to our will and submerge 
other cultures into our own as the permanent 
and dominant culture? The history of our past 
and of old England’s past would seem to be 
sufficient answer, when compared with the 
ideals and the past of rival cults and races, tc 
convince us that it is not mere prejudice on out 
part that makes us esteem Anglo-Saxon Pro- 
testant conceptions of life, character, law, gov- 
ernment, civilization, the surest foundation for 
our America. Nancy Langhorne Astor is being 
abundantly denounced by some Catholic journals 
for having stated in one of her speeches that 
America should preserve her Protestant Eng- 
lish traditions. Such “interference” by a 
“foreigner” is denounced as offensive to Ameri- 
canism by these gentlemen from Cork. But 
Lady Nancy Langhorne persists in thinking that 
to be borne a Virginian makes one more truly 
an American than can wnaturalization papers. 

* 


Valuable! 


A pamphlet containing the opinions and ex- 
perience of hundreds of leading men of the U. 
S. as to prohibition and its results will be a 
mine of first hand information for ministers. 


_ Send fifty cents to the Manufacturers Record 
Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md., for a copy. 
* * * 


POOR SPORTSMANSHIP 


I confess to a great surprise at the manner in 
which the wets have acted. I always supposed! 
that when we had an election in this country it 
settled things.) I know it always did when VY 
was a candidate. This is a law-abiding nation. 
We abide by the vote of the majority. I never 
supposed when the nation went dry that there: 
would be any large number of people whea- 
claimed to be good citizens who would openly 
and flagrantly break the law. The Unite 
States went dry by a tremendous majority | 
There has never been a presidential electior. 
where there was so large a majority for one 
candidate as there was for the Prohibitio 
Amendment. : 


Hopelessly Failed at An Easy Task 


Congress. They failed. Then all they had to dew 
was to obtain a majority vote in only one branche 
of the Legislatures in eleven states. We had tcv 
have 72 Houses in 36 states for ratification. Irv 
less than a year and a half we had 92 Houses 
out of 96. They were able to hold only four 
branches of state Legislatures and recently they 
lost even one of them. 

When did any party ever have such a tre-- 
mendous majority ?—William Jennings Bryan. 


— Makes Sermon 
Writing Easier 


Remington Portable 
Typewriter 


fe TRANSLATES your swift 
flying thoughts more quickly 
and legibly than the pen can 
ever do. 

And the same advantage ap- 
plies to writing of every kind. 
Lectures, church records, pul- 
pit announcements, reports, 
notes, your correspondence, 
can all be written in half the 
time if you use this compact, 
sturdy little typewriter. 

A priceless time-saver and 
helper to the busy pastor. 


HE Remington Portable is 

- especially designed for the man 
who does his own typing. 

Itis a complete typewriter—with 
Standard Keyboard—no shifting for 
figures - automatic ribbon reverse 
and all other features common to 
the big machines. 

Light in weight—/fits in case only 
four inches high—so small it can be 
kept in desk drawer or book-case 
—and remember that the Portable 
is a true Remington—strong, efficient 
and easy to operate. Turns out 
clean-cut, beautiful work, with car- 
bon copies as clear as the original. 


Price, complete with case, $60 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Dealers everywhere 


vem, ese ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Would you like to know more about this machine P 
Then write to us, or sign and mail this coupon, and we will send our illustrated ‘“Your Ever Handy 
Helper’? which tells you how to lighten all your writing tasks. Address Room 54 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated, 374 Broadway, New York City 
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1000 Stops a Minute 


In Motion Picture Projector 


You know the grinding, sliding and jarring 
that accompany a sudden stop of a train or 
You appreciate what a severe 
strain,such a stop puts on any mechanism. 


automobile. 


jector—called the 


cannot 


from their own experience. 
oe 
log will help you 
select the right 
projector jor 
church use, 
Ask for your 
copy now. 


But this little part of a De Vry pro- 
star and cam—must 
stop and start the film 1000 times every 
minute the machine is in operation. 
imagine ® more severe require- 
ment on a piece of mechanism. 
Projectors are built to.meet this test and 
to continue to meet it-for years, without 
vibration and without perceptible wear. 
It costs a lot to build projectors that way, 
but the De Vry standard of quality ad- 
mits of nothing but the best. 
7000 De Vrys are in operation, many of 
them for more than six years. 
hundreds of letters from users who gladly 
verify the above claims of built-in quality 


You 
De Vry 


Nearly 
We have 


"he DEV RY Gr ora 


1258 Marianna St 


Chie 


A sermon upon “Divine Healing—Did Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson Heal?” was preached Mar. 5, by the 
Rev. C. A. German, in St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
South, Fresno, Calif. A temperate study of 
modern “healing” claims and results. Price of 
pamphlet per copy b. cents. Write author. 


Religion Not Easy 


If there is any one left in the world who holds 
that Christianity is an easy religion, I should 
suggest to him a private reading of the fifth 
and sixth chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Or 
if there is any one left amongst us who has the 
feeling that he knows all about Christianity, 
and, though perhaps falling short in this or 
that detail of its practice, has on the whole 
mastered its principles so that he imagines that 
he is now waiting for further illumination or 
for some further task for his mind and for his 
will, I should once again ask such a person if 
he has ever seriously confronted his sou] with 
the requirements which Jesus makes of those 
who claim to be his followers. Christianity is 
not easy. It never was easy. And least of all 
was it easy as it fell from the lips of Jesus! 
No apostle or preacher has made out Chris- 
tianity to be so hard as Jesus made it out to be. 
In fact. in his view it was so hard that he 
advised people of a certain light temperament 
practically to have nothing to do with it. On 
the other hand, he appealed to others to come 
right into it, and he gave them the assurance, 
which was his own experience, that all the 
sacrifices. pains, persecutions which it might 
entail for them, would be worth. while. 


So much for the opinion that the Christian 
religion is a soft thing, which makes its appeal 
to a certain type of person, sentimental, im- 
aginative, feeble. And I have said that five 
minutes’ reading of the Sermon on the Mount 
ought to remove forever that false notion.—John 
A. Hutton. eecren yA 


“Christ’s miracles were only the bell tolled to 
bring the people to hear his words,” says Pro- 


fessor George Jackson. In other words, t! 
miracles were wrought to attract an audien 
to hear the Gospel. Herbert S. Houston, pres 
dent of the National Advertising Clubs, say 
“T saw the chains that held the Bible at Strat 
burg; robber barons ruled the Rhine and middl 
age ignorance palled all. Then I recalled th 
the Gutenberg press originated across the stre¢ 
and when it began printing the Bible for cire 
lation darkness began to lift from the earth 
Luther nailed his ninety-five theses where tl 
largest public could read them. O. J. Gude apt 
reminds us that the church steple was the fir 
pil er and permanent outdoor advertising ev 
erected. 


Organized religion never had as many cor 
petitors as now. Her leaders who sit down 
smug satisfaction because people can come al 
hear the Gospel if they desire are not folloy 
ers of their Master, but are Pharisees and bli1 
leaders. When the invited guests failed to r 
spond the host said: “Go out in the byways al 
hedges and compel them to come in.” 

The Master fed 5.000 with a Jad’s lunch | 
Sardines and soda crackers so that they cou 
remain to an after meeting. Can anyone in 
agine him preaching to empty seats if a moder 
unusual or even criticized form of publicit 
would gather an audience?—C, F. Reisner. 


No Substitute for Reading and Study 


Every lecturer on homiletics has a_ wii 
variety of suggestions for successful preachin 
Prayer is necessary; pastoral visitation is vel 
important; constant observation and richness 
personal experience are invaluable. But wi 
all these there can be no substitute for consta’ 
reading and the most painstaking study. T) 
minister who would win must fix his purpo 
not simply on the deliverance for next Sun 
but on filling the storehouse of his mind for 
preaching of all the years to come. The bé 
sermons grow from the vast, rich resources” 
the subconscious mind, and represent, not 
week’s work only, but years of reading, thin. 
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It tells you how you may secure an income 
that cannot shrink; how you may execute 


your own will; how you may create a trust 
fund; how you may give generously without 


hardship. 


It describes the Annuity Bond, a safe, convenient, and productive 
investment which promotes a fundamental Christian enterprise. 


Endorsed by all denominations. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 63 
American Bible Society 


Bible House, Astor Place 


ng, and brooding. This reading, too, must not 
ye of the “correspondence. school” or “Bright 
sits” character; rather, it should embrace the 
rofoundest books in every department of hu- 
nan knowledge. 


The best pulpits of the land are just waiting 
Or men who are willing to give themselves to 
uch careful, persistent study as wlil fit them to 
reach like the Old Testament prophets. Lay- 
nen everywhere are searching in eager desper- 
tion for great preachers. But they do not want 
nen who deal with sermonic mail-order houses, 
ir who follow the “easiest way’ in pulpit pre- 
aration.—Zion's Herald. . 


Ingenious But Impotent 


A certain man of our acquaintance has an in- 
fenious mind. He has so manipulated the ma- 
hinery of a cuckoo clock that the wooden bird 
vill step out of its retreat and say “cuckoo” 200 
imes without stopping, It took considerable 
ime and thought to accomplish this feat. We 
re worldly enough to ask if the result justifies 
he effort. We.have another friend of a theo- 
ogical turn of mind. He has worked out a 
heological system with maps of all the past, 
resent and future. His system is quite as in- 
fenious as our friend’s cuckoo clock. To us it 
las little practical bearing on the matter of liv- 
ng a genuine Christian life. It reminds us of 
he clock with its wooden bird saying ‘cuckoo, 
uckoo.” We must confess that we have little 
nterest in either the clock or the system.—The 
saptist. 

: s & 


While watching a concrete worker this form- 
la came to my mind: Take four parts of the 
‘ine Rock of Faith, put with it two parts of 
he Sand of Hope, sifted clean, and add to this 
ne part of the cement of Brotherly Love, wet 
nd mix well with the Water of Life, cast it in- 
0 the form of Christian Service, and you build 
. concrete walk to heaven, broad enough for all 
hose you would like to have journey with you. 
—L. O. Wright, Gretna, Va. 
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NEW YORK 


New Style Collection Plate 


Designed with a view Ww ccucimg capacity without 
adding to the size and weight. This result is ob- 
tained by the convex side which also tends to more 
securely hold the collection envelopes. Flange on 
bottom of plate permits stacking any number per- 
fectly. 

You will be pleased with the design of this plate. 
Let us send as many as you need ON APPROVAL. 
Don’t send any money. See before you pay—that's 
our way. a 
No. EX64 Collection Plate, quartered golden 

oak or walnut; nine inches extreme diameter; 

felt lined‘bottom. Oak $2.65; Walnut... $3.00 

PRICES NET. POSTAGE PAID. 

Other styles shown in our catalog. We can sup- 
ply your every need in the line of furniture and fur- 
nishings—Pews, Chairs, Tables, Pulpits, Desks, Book 
Backs, Bulletin and Hymn Boards, Baptismal Fonts, 
Communion Service Outfits, etc. A copy of our fine 
new catalog will be mailed free on request. 


DeMoulin Bros., & Co. Dept. 16 
Greenville, Ill. 


Mfrs. of Church Furniture and Furnishings 
Serving Year After Year Churches Hverywhere 


At Least It Is More Blessed 


_ The religion of the United States for genera- 
tions back has been considerably a religion of 
savings banks. There is something, of course, 
to be said for that religion. It pans out pretty 
well in a good many particulars, but into many 
minds in the last ten years has come like abso- 
lute news the realization that it will not save 
the world. Accumulated capital comes in handy, 
but that is not enough. ‘ 


Unless there is something else to hold the 
minds of men, a‘fire will sooner or later break 
out in them that will reduce all savings to 
ashes. That is an old story The lesson 
of it is that the most important inheritance that 
children get from their parents is spiritual and 
mental. Dollars cannot make them safe in the 
world, but character can. With character, dol- 
lars will probably be useful; without it, they 
won't. To teach one’s son to give may easily be 
a better provision for him than to teach him to 
save.—E. S. Martin, in Life. 


OXFORD 


POCKET 
BIBLES 


A pocket Bible should be of 
compact size, yet have print that 
is easy to read. It should also 
be light in weight. Oxford India 
Paper pocket Bibles have all 
these qualities. A few are 
listed here, others are to be 
found in the Oxford Bible Cata- 
logue, mailed upon request. 

The following styles, all bound 

in French Morocco leather, 

with overlapping covers, and 
red under gold edges. All 
printed on Oxford India paper. 
0113x [This size print] The easi- 
est read type in this size Bible 
made, Size 54% =x 3% x % 
inches. .. 


ee ee ee 


we eeee «$3.50 

01254x [This size print] Size 5% x 

84% x % inches...... $4.15 
01182x [This size print] Size 6% 

4% x % inches $4.00 

01328x [This size print] Size 5% 


8% x 1 inches. . $4.25 
03028x [This size print] Has centre 
column reference, Size 5% x 
3% x % inches....... . -$3.65 


At all booksellers or from the 
publishers 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 33d St., N.¥. 
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Four Rules for Living 


1. You shall learn to desire nothing in the 
eee so much but that you can be happy with- 
out it. . 

2. You shall seek that which you desire only 
by such means as are fair and lawful, and this 
will leave you without bitterness toward mer 
or shame before God. 

3. You shall take pleasure in the time, while 
you are seeking, even though you obtain nott 
immediately that which you seek; for the pur- 
pose of a journey is not only to arrive at the 
goal, but to gain enjoyment by the way. 

4. When you attain that which you have de- 
sired you shall think of the attainment rathe 
of your fortune than the greatness of your 
skill. This will make you grateful and ready te 
share with others that which Providence hath 
bestowed upon you; and truly this is both reas 
onable and profitable, for it is but little that an 
of us would catch-in this world were not oul 
luck better than our deserts.—Henry Van Dyke 

* ] 


At a certain associational meeting the letters 
from the churches were being read. Amon 


church—whether 
chapel, parsonage. Reading rapidly and a bi 
perfunctorily, the clerk announced one chure 
as having “one house of worship and one pas 
senger,” instead of ‘fone parsonage”, as he shoul 
have said. A smile ran over the assembly 
which grew into laughter when the moderato} 
remarked with the utmost gravity: “This chure 
is certainly to be congratulated! Most churches 
have far more than one passenger!” 


There is even more pertinence than pleasantr 
in that observation. The passenger list of th) 
average church is out of all proportion to it) 
service list, and is something to make the angel 
weep and almost to discourage the stoutest> 
hearted saints. The traditional division of th) 
church into two classes, the “workers” and th 
“shirkers,” needs somewhat of revision, or aj 
least of addition; for not Only do those of th) 


earrying on of the church work, 


could only dump its undesirable and unprofitab 
load of passengers the church coach woul) 
make much better progress, even if it did no. 
materially increase its number of faithful mem, 
bers to pull it along. It goes slowly and it. 
wheels drag heavily because it is carrying to 
much weight.—Watchman-Examiner. 


The Living Christ : 

Wherever Christ looms large as the greay 
central reality, men and women fall down be 
fore him and do what is logically implied. Wher 
ever the living Christ breathes upon a littl 
company or a great company, the right motive 
assert themselves and dominate—such motive 
as gratitude to him, for what he does on thos 
oceasions when they come face to face with hip 
as a living Christ, with all that this logicall! 
implies. Wherever he stands out as he is, thy 
living Christ, people see that it carries with 


wise the motive of obedience to his beckoni 
hand is, I repeat it, the living Christ. It is i 
conceivable that the Christ who rose from th” 
dead should stand out before any individual wh 
acknowledges Christ, or in any company, a 

not accomplish marvelous things.—John R. Mot® 


The Expositor Grows More Useful 


More useful all the time.—Rev. B. B. Brow” 
Methodist Church, Montreal, Canada. 


and all they possess or ever may possess. oni 


“Do you find public office an easy berth” 
“I shouldn’t exactly call it a berth,” sa! 
Senator Sorghum, thoughtfully. “It’s mo 
like a hammock: hard to get into comfo 
ably and hard to get out of gracefully.” - 
Washington Star. : 


achine—F REE 


{will help 
your 


Jhurch! 


ERE is a machine that will give you just the help you 
H need with the work of your church. And you can try 
it FREE,—find out just what it will do for you. No 

cost, trouble, or obligation. 


ROTOSFEED 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is a simple, easily oper- 
ated machine for reproducing cheaply, quickly and easily such 
things as letters, bulletins, programs, announcements, etc. It 
will print anything that can be hand-written, type-written, 
drawn or ruled. Letters or announcements regarding church 
work or church needs, illustrated bulletins, programs or menus 
for social functions,—any printed matter that the church re- 
quires—can be most easily and quickly reproduced with a 
Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. 

CHEAPEST AND EASIEST PRINTING 

Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Machine. Just write, rule 
or draw on the Rotospeed Stencil, attach stencil to the ma- 
chine, and turn the handle. Clean, clear-cut copies with the 
appearance of neatly-typed originals will come out at the rate 
of 75 a minute. And the cost is astonishingly low—only 20c 
a thousand copies. A Rotospeed will save more than half ef 
your Pee printing bills and will do more work than you 
now do. 


pehig eres TIES 


; TRY IT FREE 

The price of the complete Rotospeed outfit is only $43.50. 
But you can try it at our risk. We will gladly send to any 
church the complete outfit, together with enough paper and 
ink to print 24 jobs. Try it for ten days. Use it for all your 
church work. If you are not perfectly satisfied you can return 
it. Or if you’d rather, we will send you our booklet and 
samples of Rotospeed work. 

Just check on the coupon below whether you want the com- 


: A 
th | undreds ot churches in all plete Rotospeed outfit for free trial, or samples of Rotospeed 
ng i : 16 y 4 printing that have helped hundreds of other churches. Don’t 
‘i : parts of the country are using delay getting this most valuable help in church work. Mail 
f Rotospeed Stencil Duplicators for econ on pao A OTOSPH Hay COPING 
a} ade eae 
FH all kinds of church printing. The 656 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
al f samples shown above are just a 
Mo spec, We vil gladly AIL THIS TODAY 
proved effective. We will gladly MM 
: send you samples of Rotospeed Check beiow whether you want machine now or booklet and 
i 5 f samples. of work. : 
work that has helped EH) of the { ] Please send complete Rotospeed Outfit and Free Trial 
churches to solve the problems now Eger mee After 10 days’ free trial we will pay $43.50 
3 or return the machine. 
et confronting your church. { ] Please send booklet. samples of work and details of your 
i" Free Trial Offer. This does not obligate us in any way. 
Bi Nante "siin-nenmethaneatetneea seer aces tem acecesstna Saanebanacn de Xa seapaavannhh<haptre® ie Sane 
ff 
. PNG bf Becrprrecnenttren tern Mecerentuan ensue gana scopansaysesrehapiwasnebiKessavcdeiancepussexanesd 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS—THROUGH THE 
BIBLE IN A YEAR 


Expositor Bible-Reader’s Calendar 


JULY 
1. Isa. 11-13. Heb. 5:11—6:20. 
2. Isa. 14-16. Heb. 7. 
3. Isa. 17-20. Heb. 8. 
4. Isa. 21-22. Heb. 9:1-14. 
5. Isa. 24-25. Heb. 9:15-28. 
6. Isa. 26-27. Web. 10:1-18. 
7. Isa. 28-29. Heb. 10:19-39. 
8. Isa. 30-31. Heb. 11:1-1F 
9. Isa. 32-33. Heb. 11:17-40. 
10. Isa. 34-35. Heb. 12:1-17. 
11. lsa. 36-37. Heb. 12:18—13:6 
12. Isa. 38-40. Heb. 13:7-25. 
13. Isa. 41-42. Titus 1—2.8. 
14. Isa. 43—44:23. Titus 2:9—#3:15. 
15. Isa. 44:24—46:13. 1 Tim.. 1. 
16. Isa. 47-48. 1 Tim. 2. 
17. Isa. 49—51:8. i Tim. 3. 
18. Isa. 51:9—52:12. 1 Tim. 4. 
19. Isa. 52:13—54:17. 1 Tim. 5. 
20. Isa. 55-57. 1 Tim. 6. 
21. Isaz 58-59. 2° Tim. 1. 
22. Isa. 60-61. 2 Tim. 2. 
23. Isa. 62-64. 2 Tim. 3. 
24. Isa. 65-66. 2 Tim. 4. : 
25. Micah 1—4:8. John 1:1-18. 
26. Micah 4:9—5:16. John 1:19-51. 
27. Micah 7. Nahum 1. John’ 2:1-22. 
28. Nahum 2. Hab. 1. a 2:23—3:21. 
29. Hab. 2-3. John 3:22-2 
30. Zeph. 1-3. John, 4: a a4 
BIBLE arony FOR EVERY DAY 
JULY 


Story of Jesus—Continued 


Matt. 26:1-5. Plan of the Sanhedrin. 
Luke 22:7-13. Sending Peter and John. 
John 14:1-14. The Father and the Son. 
John 15:1-10. The Vine and the Branches. 
Mark 14:32-42. Gethsemane. 

Mark 14:42-52. The Arrest, 

Matt. 27:15-44. The Crucifixion. 

Matt. . Death of Jesus. 

Luke 23:50-56. In the Tomb.. 

Luke 24:1-12. The Resurrection. 

Luke 24:13-35. On the Way to Emmaus. 
Luke 24:36-43.- Jesus in the Midst. -- 


John 20:24-29. 
John On the Sea of Galilee. 
Luke 24: 44- 53. The Ascension. 

Story of John the Baptist 
1:5-25. Gabriel and Zacharias. 
1:57-66. Birth of John. 

3:1-12. Preaching of John. 
3:13-17. Baptism of Jesus. 
15-34. Witness of John. 

36. John and his Disciples. 
tee John and Herod. 

1 


Jesus and Thomas. 


URNS O90 Om 29 09 4 


Hh ht 


16. Luke 
17. Luke 
18. Matt. 
19. Matt. 
20. John 1: 
21. John 3:2 
22. Mark 6: 
23. Luke 7: 
24. Matt. 1 


0. John’s Messengers. 
2. Death of John. 


Story of Peter 


1:35-42. Andrew Finds Simon. 

26. Matt. 4:18-22. Call of the Fisherman. 

27. Matt. 8:14-17. In Peter’s House. 

28. Matt. 16:13-28. Peter Honored and Rebuked 
29. Mark 9: 2-13. The Three on the Mount. 
30. Luke 22:31-34. Peter’s Boast. 


5- 

23- 
17- 
18- 
4:1- 


25. John 
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—Jesus ip 
[Tokn 6:35) 


Not until 1868 was the first Bible brought int 
New Mexico, and it was a Spanish Bible. A ma 
gave a yoke of oxen to go three hundred mile 
for it, and paid $100 for it. Ten men were cor 
verted by reading it. and these men, when th 
missionaries came, formed the first church. 


WONDERFUL WALL PAPER 


“My | walls are very dirty; I must have ne 
paper.” said a Japanese cake-seller to herself, a 
she looked around her shop before starting” fe) 
an errand. 

The little woman went on her way, carefull 
considering ways and means, and wondering fa 
how small a sum she could make her wall 
look fresh and bright, so that the cake-sho 
might become more attractive. 

As she passed a book-shop she caught sigh 
of a heap of waste paper which had been throw 
aside. 

“The very thing for my shop!” said Mrs. Unc 
“and I need not spend any money.” 

With care she collected the pile, carried 
home. and sorted it out. Then she discover 
that there was a book with scattered leav 
but nearly all were so clean that she decid 
they would be the most suitable covering for th 
walls of the cakeshop. So, with great patien 
Mrs. Uno decorated her walls with printe 
paper. and when it was done, she felt that hi 
labor had not been in vain, for did not tho; 
white printed pages make'ther shop look mo 
attractive than ever before? 

Yes. certainly the walls did look fresher a 
brighter. but Mrs. Uno could not see half the’ 
brightness. | The very light of heaven reflect 


there, for the leaves she had used were fro 


a Bible. and the walls of the little shop we 

proclaiming wonderful stories of God's love 

man. f 
One evening the old lady’s grandson came i 


-sand, having a little time on his hands, he bega’ 
«te read the printing on the wall-paper. 


Mrs. Uno listened with astonishment as a 
boy read on, for she had never heard ae 
so wonderful or beautiful before. 


As time went on she became so much interest 
ed that she would often ask her customers 
read to her. At last a young man asked her] 
she was a Christian, and, finding she was n 
he took her to a church where she heard t 
message from the wall-paper more fully ex 
plained. She became a Christian, and now n 
only do the walls of the cake shop tell of 
things of the kingdom, but the old woman car 
fully puts a tract into every bag of cakes, 
that all her customers may share in the go 
news which first came to her soul from the wal 
paper.—Elinor M. Rice. 4 
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The Congregational Church of Ravenna, Ohi 
Rev. I. J. Swanson, pastor, recently celebrat 
the one hundredth anniversary of its organi 
tion with some original features. Besides 
usual addresses by local and Cleveland Con 
gationalists, and general dignitaries, 
president C. F. Thwing, and Dr. W. E. Barto 
they had, on Sunday, a reproduction of a § 
day afternoon in a Western Reserve home of 
century ago, perhaps “not quite so pious 
dull. We had the furniture, rugs, pictures, dis 
ete., of the period; and sang the old hymns 
the accompaniment of an old melodeon. Af 
wards we had a social hour and refreshme 
were served. Was that the custom of the F 
serve a hundred years ago, do you imagh 
Anyway, we all enjoyed the meeting.” 


Srrrrrrm£rry 
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Detail of Choir 
Stall End 
All of the elaborate 


wood carving in the 
cathedral here shown 
was executed in our 
studios. 


BOTS UCCU CUTE STSCE REET TON TENeas tieennee a) 


( Chancel and Nave Looking from Sanctuary: 
of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 2 
CF Sehweinturth, Architect SE 


Sermons in Wood 


FS". is a well recognized fact that no 
material lends itself so effectively 
to the adornment of the church as beau- 
tifully carved wood. Some of the most 
interesting art treasures of the past are 
preserved in this expressive medium. 

The giving to the church of a pulpit, 
an altar, a lectern, or other suitable 
fitment in carved wood, either as a 


memorial or simply as a tribute to 
beautify the edifice, is an old and 
revered custom. 

A recent publication of our Ecclesias- 
tical Department is intended to show 
both the scope of our work and the 
wealth of opportunity for effective 
pieces of all kinds, available from our 
wood carving studios. 


This book will be sent upon request to those interested 


THE WOOD CARVING STUDIOS OF 


American Seating Company 


NEW YORK 
675-119 W. 40th St. 
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CHICAGO 
1020 Lytton Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
250-K South Broad St. 
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Inportant Recent Books , 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D. D. i 


A Guide to Preachers, by Principal A. E. 
Garvie, D. D., 352 pp., Doran, New York. Like 
the author’s other volume, “The Christian 


Preacher”, this is full of practical counsel and 
inspiration for the preacher’s task. Dr. Garvie 
unfolds his theme under four main heads: How 
to Study the Bible, How to State the Gospel, 
How to Preach, and How to Meet the Age. He 
is no mere theorist; he is a great preacher, as 
igces as a distinguished scholar. A most helpful 
00k. 


A Book of Remembrance, compiled by Frank 
Dilnot, 254 pp., Revell, New York. Gleanings 
from the note-books of the late David Gregg, a 
prince of American preachers. Pungent com- 
ment upon men, books, history, religion and life 
as he observed and experienced it, set down in 
his note books as sermon material. 


Texts Explained, by Dean F. W. Farrar, 372 


pp., F. M. Barton, Pub., Cleveland. A reprint of 
a well-known and valued work. It explains 
over 1,400 passages in the N. T., throwing light 


upon many obscure and difficult texts. This 
book will suggest many a theme for sermons. 


A Faith That Enquires, by Sir Henry Jones. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1920 and 1921, 278 pp., 
Macmillan, New York. A book for the thought- 
ful enquirer into the realities upon which re- 
ligion rests. The author maintains that “en- 
quiry not only establishes the truth of the main 
elements of the doctrines which the churches 
inculcate, it transmutes and enriches their mean- 
ing.” The author’s philosophic view-point is 
that of Absolute Idealism. A month spent in 
carefully reading this significant book would 
make any minister a stronger and more con- 
vincing preacher. 


Toward the Understanding of Jesus, by Vliadi- 
mir G. Simkovitch, Ph, D., 165 pp., Macmillan, 
New York. The first essay in this volume is an 
attempt to explain Jesus’ teaching of the King- 
dom of God as seen against the background of 
the fanatical and literalistic Jewish conceptions 


of the Kingdom prevailing at the time. The 
Kingdom, as Jesus taught it, is spiritual, and 
is to be entered by a spiritual re-birth. The 


other two essays deal with the economic ex- 
planation of the Fall of Rome, and village life 
in Europe. Interesting discussions from a view- 
point that will be new-to many. 


Modernism in Religion, by Rev. J. McBride 
Sterrett, 186 pp., Macmillan, New York. The 
author restates the Gospel in the terms of the 
new knowledge, with the twentieth century 
world in mind. His staple of preaching is “the 
mind of the Master in us, his spirit motiving all 
our conduct—that is the only salvation of soul, 
here and hereafter.” Written from the liberal 
point of view this book pulsates with a passion- 
ate devotion to Jesus Christ. 

What's Best Worth Saving, by Rev. Richard 
Roberts, D. D.. 181 pp.. Doran. New York. Ten 
thoughtful and stimulating addresses on Chris- 
tian faith and practice, delivered in 1921, mostly 
to college students. Dr. Roberts is in living 
contact with the time; he is widely read; he is 
a sincere thinker, and he has an attractive 
style. ; 

Flames of Faith, by William L. Stidger, 204 
-_pp., The Abingdon Press, New York. Studies of 
twelve modern poets from the homiletical point 
of view, with many quotations which feed “the 
flames of faith.” Some of the poets included are 
minor ones, but all have messages which kindle 
the loftiest spiritual ideals. Stidger is a great 
preacher! he has vision, imagination, spiritual 
passion, and the power of popular appeal; it 
will do you good to come into contact with his 
inspiring personality. as mirrored in this book. 

The Open Fire, and other Essays, by William 
Valentine Kelley, 346 pp., the Abingdon Press, 
New York. A series of brilliant interpretative 
essays on great literary figures, like Browning, 
Christina Rossetti, Noyes, and Gilder: and on 
various aspects of nature and life. The book 
‘is the product of a scholarly mind and a deeply 
reflective spirit. It finely appraises the spirit- 
ual value of the topics discussed. 
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Sermons for the Great Days of the Year, by 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., 226 p.p, Doran, 


New York. Sermons delivered in the course 0} 
the author’s ministry at the Temple in Pn 
delphia. They are fine examples of the preach 


ing of this veteran, eloquent, and distinguished 
minister. 


A Handful of Stars, by F. W. Boreham, 261 
pp., the Abingdon Press, New York. Essays on 
great texts that have molded great personali- 
ties. Do you know Boreham? If not, read thi 
book of his, and you will read all the rest! H 
is a preacher's preacher. He opens up en 
trancing vistas of life and experience. He really 
makes one see “‘sermons in stones, books in run- 
ning brooks, and God in everything.” Thi: 
sounds extravagant, but—read Boreham, an 
you will say to the reviewer, ‘the half has no 
eee been told” of Boreham’ s magic insight int 

e. 


There Are Sermons in Books, by Rev. William 
L. Stidger, 232 pp., Doran, New York. A descrip 
tion of the author’s experience in preaching 
book sermons. He gives eleven complete boo 
sermons, and five hundred suggestions for book 
sermons, with book lists. The author finds this 
kind of preaching successful in drawing grea 
audiences of between two and three thousand 
his Detroit church. He believes the plan 
work equally well in small places. It gives hin 
anew way of reaching the people with a Chri 
tian message. Dr. Stidger’s magnetic persor 
ality and preaching power are big factors 
his success; nevertheless, we are convinced thai 
multitudes of preachers would find Book Se 
mons a splendid aid to winning and holding con 
gregations. 

In the Breaking of the Bread, by James I 
Vance, D. D., 183 pp., Revell, New York. @ 
Vance’s twenty-four communion addresses f 
this book are deeply devotional, and will pu) 
the believer in the proper spiritual mood f 
the communion service, 


Prayers of Frank W. Gunsaulus, collected by 
Helen Gunsaulus, 158 pp., Revell, New York. Th 
great Chicago preacher is here revealed leadinj 
his people in prayers of lofty aspiration, heart 
searching confession, i 


love. e 
Christian Work as a Vocation, by variow 
authors, Macmillan, New York. A little boo 


of sound and discerning counsel to young mg 
ore Ee ens some form 


and demands of the ministry; Dr. Beach 
Foreign Missions; and Mr. McKim, of the Y. 
Cc. A. Esch writer is an authority on the wor 
he describes. ; 


Landmarks in the History of Early Ch 
tianity, by Kirsopp Lake, D. D., 113 pp., Ma 
millan, New York. The author is an authorit 
on this subject. He writes in an illuminatil 
way of the contribution of such early centers © 
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Windows 
The Standard for 50 Years 
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' the Christian church as Galilee, Jerusalem, An- 
_tioch, Corinth. Rome and Ephesus, to the under- 
standing of the teaching of Jesus, the Hope of 

Immortality and the Development of Christ- 
' ology. 

Wonders of Missions, by Caroline Atwater 
Mason, 345 pp., Doran, New York. The author, 
a well-known writer, here devotes her talent to 

describing some of the striking characters and 
» episodes of missionary history. It is an en- 
' trancing story of missionary adventure and vic- 
tories of the Cross, from the beginning to the 
| present time, and the world around. 


o The Psychology of Social Life, by Charles 
Platt, Ph. D., M. D., 284 pp., Dodd, Mead & Co., 
" New York. The author, an authority in the 
/fleld of psychology, has written this book in an 
' entertaining and fascinating way. instead of 
being technical and difficult. He describes the 
» social aspects of the gregarious tendency; the 
)instincts of sex. fear, and war; habit, imitation, 
)»and custom; fashion; mass action and hysteria; 
and superstition and error. He then presents 
his psychological theory of society, and com- 
pares it with those of democracy and socialism; 
and discusses social reform. He is an idealist, 
and believes that “in the concepts of truth, 
honor and duty will be found the best of all 
life’s guides.” 
| General Psychology, in Terms of Behavior, 
by Professors Smith and Guthrie of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, 270 pp.. Appleton, New York. 
A discussion of general psychology, in terms of 
behavior. The elements of behavior, instinct, 
learning, habits, perception, motives, are so 
analyzed to give an explanation of one’s own 
conduct and that of others. The treatment of 
the theme is clear, plain, and practical, and the 
~ style is simple. 
ji Human Nature and Conduct, an Introduction 
Psychology, by John Dewey, 336 pp., 
The author is in the front 
rank of American philosophers and psycholo- 
zists. He here enquires into human nature, 
trying to discover why it is regarded with sus- 
oicion. with fear, or with tempered enthusiasm; 
mto the place of habit. of impulse of intelli- 
zence, in conduct; and into morals, freedom and 
»social morality. He would ally ethics with 
)ohysics and biology, and link ethics with the 
study of history. sociology, law and economics. 
)The key to social psychology lies in habit. and 
-the key to individualized mental activity in the 
»peration of impulse and intelligence. he holds. 
~r. Dewey writes with ample knowledge and an 
 »nteresting style. His conclusions. however, 
seem to us to be defective, because he has not 
taken sufticiently into account the spiritual fac- 
‘ors of life. 
- Hugo Munsterberg, 
"Margaret Munsterberg, 
‘York. The biography 


to Social 
)Holt, New York. 


His Life and Work, by 

448 pp.. Appleton. New 
of a great psychologist, 
who was distinguished also for work in phil- 
»sophy and political science. He belonged to 
hat famous grounv of Harvard teachers which 
ncluded Royce, Eliot. James. Palmer and Nor- 
on. He had relationships with great Americans 
Such as Taft Wilson, Roosevelt and Andrew D. 
White. He had rich contacts with European 
ife and leaders. A fascinating biography of a 
eally great man. 

American Citizens and Their Government, by 
Senneth Colegrove, 333 pp.. The Abingdon Press, 
Yew York. A book on American government: 
ederal and state constitutions; the powers and 
unctions of government. federal. state. munici- 
val and rural; state welfare and administration; 
nd tendencies in the development of our gov- 
-rnments. It is admirably written, and would 
pe of immense value in the hands of every 

itizen. 

Edge of the Jungle, by William Beebe, 303 pp.. 
Holt, New York. Wonderfully fascinating 
escriptions of the jungle life around the Tropi- 
-al Research Station, at Kartabo, British Guiana; 
nd including also a chanter on the Botanical 
rardens of Georgetown. Mr. Beebe is not only 

distinguished naturalist but is also master of 

literary style of rare beauty and charm. 

The Chinese As They Are, by J. R. Saunders, 
‘*h. D.. 176 pp., illustrated, Revell, New York. 
or. Saunders here gives us an intimate account 

f the life of the Chinese, especially in the rural 

istricts of South, Central and North China, in 


their social, political, and _ religious aspects. 
Chilsuans Wil appreciate aisu nis first nand 
Heculare vi Lie liiiyacl vi Cniisuiauiey un Culna, 
Bud wis preil-pletuces of native Cni ASuiails, LIKE 
@1t Mussivuasies lu Culina, ue is enuiusiasvic over 
Lhe sscatl Matucadl AvlaILY OL tiie Chinese peuple, 

MeYUuwk omastgatal, UY carvid Opeakinan, 198 
Pp., With eignt paintings in cvlor by the aucnor. 
Ane AvINSuyN .ess, INe@W York. Veuxguccul 
Silmpses of native ile, ciues, temples, pagvuuas, 
Wulkdesi Ul Saiucus, aivuy ihe LauSrcZe, the 
Giaud Canal, in oankow, Nanking, tue islaid 
Or puddna, anu out ol Ue Way piaces olf tne 
beaten track, and seldom visited py “ivreign 
Qevlis.” at 1S a tasCinauing stury or a Culnese 
pligiimage by an AMeilvan, Wie acculipvamed 
unly vy an Chow, his Cuinese “buy, Saw tne 
leat Culna anu nad many Sltaange expe:iences., 
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A HUMAN INTEREST DETECTIVE STORY 


Rev. James Steele and His Prayer Meeting Discovery, 
REV. WILLIAM OSGOOD ROGERS, Denver, Col. 


The Rev. James Steele was troubled because 
the church members did not take more inter- 
est in the prayer meeting. Of course there 
was notn.ng unusual in this. Every minister 
is in the same boat and most of the boats are 
not maxing any progress up stream. 

But James Steele was taking it sadly to 
heart. me reasoned that prayer meellng was 
a regular service of the church, just as much 
so as the Sunday services. besides, the 
memovpers neeueu it to deepen their spiritual 
life. Yet only about one member in twenty 
seemed to teel that the mid-week meeting 
was of any more concern to him than a moth- 
ers’ meeting would be to a busy bachelor. Es- 
pecially was this the case as summer came 
on and religious zeal seemed to cool as the 
weather grew hotter. 


The troubled minister had done everything 
he couid th.nk of to encourage attendance. 
He had urged it from the pulp.t Sabbath af- 
ter Sabbath. He had preached on “The Pray- 
er Meeting a Duty and a Privilege,’ a ser- 
mon that many had complimented, but which 
fal.eu v0 increase the attendance Wednes- 
day night. He had urged prayer meeting at- 
tendance during his pastoral calls., had be- 
labored the Christian Endeavor society for 
not iti,ing up to their pledge regarding the 
mid-week service, had talked it all over with 
his wife again and again, and had even gone 
so far as to pray about it, which usually is 
our last resort. 


Dr. Steele came home from the church one 
Weunesday evening and asked his wife for 
the forty-ninth time, “Why don’t the people 
come to prayer meeting?” 


“T don’t know,” she wearily replied as she 
tried to hush the crying baby in her arms, 
“but if I were pastor of this church I’d find 
out even though it took a Burns detective.” 


That seed sprouted in the mind of the pas- 
tor and grew into a wild resolve to do some 
original investigating. The following Wed- 
nesday night was the time chosen. A brother 

Minister was secured to lead the prayers of 
the faithful few while the Rev. Mr. Steele 
made a quiet round of the village to see where 
his members were. 

Stealthy glances in at several stores show- 
ed the proprietors busy with belated custom- 
ers or on account books. A knock at the 
door of the lodge hall and an inquiry for 
three church members who might be there 
brought the information that the attendance 
was very small that night and none of the 
brothers named were present. - 


Walking down the main residence street 
the pastor caught glimpses into many homes 
where busy mothers were washing belated 
supper dishes, putting sleepy babies to bed or 
helping school children with their lessons. 
The fathers were more in evidence on the 
porches where in coatless comfort they were 
enjoying an hour’s rest after the day’s ba 


and soothing their nerves by offering incen: 
to St. Nicotine. 


“Everybody seems to be too busy or t 
tired to go out on a week night,” the discou 
aged pastor muttered as he turned his ste 
back toward the parsonage, ‘and yet, if 
were anything they really cared for the 
would manase to be there,’ he added to hin 
self, remembering the crowd that had atten 
ed a concert the week before. 


As he neared home the sounds of mus 
fell on his ears, and he paused near a bright 
lighted house where there seemed to be son 
sort of neighborhood gathering. By the brig! 
light streaming from the front windows 1 
recognized several of his lead.ng church men 
bers. Mrs. Judge Davis sat in the pore 
swing, clad in a loose house dress, gent 
rocking her sleeping baby. Several oth 
tired-looking women were resting in rockir 
chairs, while the steps were occupied by 
group of men in shirt sleeves, and slipper 
talking in low tones. 


From within the brightly lighted front roo 
came a burst of buoyant, happy musi 
“That’s My Sweet Wyoming Lullaby,” saz 
the young people. A dozen of them we! 
scattered about on chairs and the davenpor 
singing with the abandonment of a colle; 
glee club, while a daughter of the house ar 
a neighbor’s son furnished an accompanime) 
on piano and violin. 


“This Is the End of a_ Perfect Day 
was heard a little later. Then someone opel 
ed the gospet hymn book and they sang or 
favorite after another with real enjoymen 
The pauses between hymns were filled wit 
happy laughter within and quiet conversatic 
without. 

Drawing nearer in the shelter of a lile 
bush the Rev. Mr. Steele listened to what the 
were talking about. The first thing he heal 
was a troubled mother appealing to an olde 
woman for advice in training a troublesom 
daughter. In another part of the grou 
plans for the Sunday School picnic were bi 
ing laid. The men on the steps were ear! 
estly discussing whether the world is ge 
ting better or worse. So interesting was tl 
discussion that the minister could scarcel 
restrain himself from joining the group an 
giving his opinion. But the thought of wh: 
an effect this would probably have kept hii 
Silent, and the reverend detective waite 
quietly for further clues. 


At last a sleepy father yawned and maé 
a move to go. His wife called her two youn 
folks to wind up the concert and come hom 
They begged for one more song, while pian 
and violin struck up “God be with you till z 
meet again.” 


The whole company joined in the choml 
singing it as if it were a real prayer, and th 
last thing the hastily retreating pastor hear 
was the diminishing echo of the scatterin 
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THE FUTURE LIFE 


FACT AND FANCIES 


By 
F. B. STOCKDALE 


A sane pronouncement of the fallacies of 
“ouija’” and medium communications. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


roup humming as they sauntered homeword, 
God be with you, meet again.” 


The ministered hastened home and locked 
imself into his study to interpret what he 
ad seen. First he closed his eyes and imag- 
1ed himself in the place of the long-working 
lerchant or clerk, the over-burdened mother, 
1e tired laboring man. Over against this 
e placed the ordinary prayer meeting, view- 
d through uncolored glasses. He had to ad- 
lit that it offered a very weak lure to even 
ne spiritually minded, and none at all to 
thers. 

Next he tried to analyze the informal neigh- 
orhood gathering he had just seen. What 
‘as it that drew them there? Taking a sheet 
f paper he wrote, Friendly, Informal, Prac- 
cal. 


“Why, of course,’ he murmured to himself. 
That’s what I have always wanted in the 
rayer meeting, but how far I have missed it.” 
hen he caught the vision and his plans began 
) grow. 

A conference with his deacons caused some 
ead-shaking, but the officers were finally won 
ver and the next Sunday morning this an- 
buncement was read from the pulpit: 


BE 
WELL 


One Hundred 
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158 WAVERLY PLACE Edward Eells 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. A. HONEYWELL, A. I. A. 


Church Architect 
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Send for catalog 
ax” special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box15 Lima, Ohio 


OUR CATALOGUES 
Sunday School & Church Supplies 1922 
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Books, Tracts, Foreign Publications, Hymnals and Periodicals 


Sent free on request 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION and SABBATH SCHOOL WORK 
(The Westminster Press) Philadelphia and Depositorie, 


“It has been decided to discontinue the 
mid-week prayer meeting during the hot 
weather, but there will be an informal neigh- 
borly gathering on the church lawn Wednes- 
day night about dusk to which anyone who 
feels a desire for friendly sociability is wel- 
come. Comfortable dresses, bare heads and 
shirt sleeves will be in style.” 

This notice caused quite a little stir, and 
several staid members who had not been to 
prayer meeting for months decided they bet- 
ter be on hand Wednesday night to see 
what in the world the pastor was up to. 


A couple of high school pupils strolling by 
ihe church that Wednesday night were sur- 
prised to see the Rey. Mr. Steele and his 
wife sitting in porch chairs on the lawn near 
the church steps. They were invited in to 
chat for a. few minutes, and soon hailed two 
more young people who joined the group. 
From then on people kept dropping in by twos 
and threes until it looked almost like a church 
social, except that as the dusk deepened wo- 
men crept near in kimonos with sleeping 
babies on their arms, and tired men in shirt 
sleeves strolled along and joined the group. 


At first they sat on the steps and the porch 
seats while the group joined in a general con- 
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versation. After a time the pastor suggested 
that the young people might like to go in- 
siue and have some music. That settled the 
ques.ion of how they wouid spend the evening. 
Soon their sweet young voices were sweiling 
out in the hymns we all tove, and the oider 
group outsiae were content to listen and let 
the music bring back scenes long gone by. 

Between hymns they chatted together on 
the steps, and though the m.nister made no 
effort to d.rect the conversation, it soon drift- 
ed into serious and profitable subjects. Before 
the e.ening was over one business man had 
promised to loan a helpful book on faith to 
another, newly started in the Christian life; 
a mother had rece:ved help and encourage- 
ment in the bringing up of her boys, the Sun- 
day School super.ntendent had secured a 
much needed teacher, and the _ pastor- had 
caught the theme for his next Sunday morning 
sermon. : 

There was no adjournment. The minister’s 
wife slipped off to the parsonage and laid 
her sleeping babe in his crib. One mother 
after another gathered her young people and 
departed. The group melted gradually as it 
had gathered, and a few men lingered long in 
the darkness in earnest, confidential heart- 
opening. 

It was not like a prayer meeting, oh, not 
at all. But what prayer meeting was ever 
more worth while? 


The gatherings on successive Wednesday 
nights were similar. Sometimes the attend- 
ance was larger, often smaller, but always 


‘there was the neighborly tone and the friend- 


ly spirit. It gradually came to be the cus- 
tom for the pastor to offer a good night pray- 
er before the group separated, and for them 
all to sing “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.” It also became 
common for one or another to linger alone 
with the pastor for confession and council. 
People often invited company or callers to 
spend the evening on the church steps, and 
many a lonely young man found here his 
warmest friends among Christian young peo- 
ple. 


Best of all it gave the minister a touch 
with his people and a grasp of their needs 
that he could not get in any other way. The 
darkness and friendliness seemed to open 
heart doors that stayed tight locked when he 
called at the homes during the day. His min- 
istry took on a more sympathetic, practical 
tone, and many a decision for Christ was made 
that summer out on those steps when the 
group had scattered and only the All-seeing 
Eye was watching. 
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Shurch Year 


A Mother-Memorial Chart 


It Raised Five Hundred Dollars 
REY. CHARLES L. HUNTER, Wissahickon, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I had just 
would soon close. 


of Trustees informed me that we would have 


begun my pastorate. The 
The Board 


‘so report a deficit of about four hundred dol- 
mars. 


My reply was, “We'll close the year 


with all bills paid and a balance in the treas- 


@pury.” 


I had made a statement and had to “put it 


sacross.” All future undertakings would be in- 


fluenced by the success or failure of this in- 
‘tial endeavor. I had not yet become ac- 


qJuainted with the people and did not know 
‘he “ready givers” 


to whom a pastor invaria- 


oly turns in time of financial stress. A plan 


/ must be devised that would enlist a large 
-aumber of subscribers in a short period of 
ime. 

successful end. 


The following plan was carried to a 


Mothers’ Day and Children’s Day were just 


ahead. Why not connect the two and appeal 
“0 such sentiments as are aroused at such 
cimes? “Good! I have it! I’ll make up a chart 
on a piece of double folio size 26x44 in., card- 
‘ooard with 250 two-inch squares in it. 
-make up a card announcing Mothers’ 

‘sermons and awaken expectancy by inform- 


Yl 
Day 


mg the people that the pastor will present 


‘30mething of interest to every member of the 


shurch at the morning service. I will not 


’ offered. 


breathe a. word to anybody until the close of 
the sermon that morning.” 

The chart was made according to the spec- 
ifications. It was decorated with an Ameri- 
can flag and set on an easel, at one side of 
the pulpit. After the sermon the situation 
was explained and the plan unfolded. Little 
gold notary seals were to represent subscrip- 
tions of two dollars and were to be placed 
in the squares in honor of one’s mother—liv- 
ing or departed. No one would be permitted 
to give more than one subscription or more 
than two dollars for that one. (Think of put- 
ting a limit on what shall be given when you 
are trying to raise money for a church!) The 
campaign would commence at once and ter- 
minate on Children’s Day—one month later. 
A campaign treasurer was appointed. At the 
close of the service he took all subscriptions 
No pledges were asked for. A seal 
represented cash received. At the close of 
the campaign every square was filled and the 
$500 was turned over to the church treasurer. 
A class of the Bible School offered to frame 
the chart after which it was hung in the ves- 
tibule of the church where it still remains as 
a loving tribute to MOTHER and an express- 
ion of loyalty to the Church. Each seal bears 
the name of the mother in whose honor the 
contribution was made. 
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“Zenith” Motion Picture Machine with Stere- 
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reading it. 6 for 25c or 36 for $1.00. “The 
Truth About Not Going to Church” will go 
straight home to the non-Church-going family. 
“The Truth About Hell” is another defense of 
Seripture. 50c will bring you a nice assorted 
package of all these. Satisfaction or money 
back is the way I do busimess. Send 25c and 
mame tract you wish, or 50c for assortment or 
$1.00 for big bargain. Rey. I. M. Page, Box 122, 
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Methodist Episcopal Preachers. What book 
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don’t need? Please send to me. (Missionary 
Field). S. P. Gaskins, Flora, La. 
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good as new .Have installed electricity. Just 
the thing for rural church. $100.00. Rev. A. 
Graham, Jr., Alloway, New Jersey. 


Printing Outfit, 5x8 press, type, a full equip- 
ment for preachers’ use. $35 takes it. Write 
for list. A. J. Preston, Beaverton, Mich, 


Lindgren’s “Card Party and Dance.” His 
sermon on the subject. It’s different. 10¢ 
each; $1.00 dozen postpaid. Frank E. Lind. 
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Your people would appreciate a change these 
warm Sunday evenings. Try a Song Story. 4 
for $1.00. The Songalogue Co., Bay Shore, N.Y. 


" “Will Hell Be Vacated?” “Divine Dynamite.” 
Both books prepaid 45c. No stamps. Thousands 
sold. P. L. Wolf, Dunlap, IMlinois. 


For Sale. New sets Spurgeon’s Sermons 
4800 pages, 300 sermons, 6 Vols. Cloth. Im=- 
ported sets which never have been offered in 
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Corona Typewriter and Case, bcught new go: 
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Our Plan Brings Immediate Success with 
your sermon, lecture or address. Research Bu- 
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Hundreds of Pastors are using Songalogue) 
for Sunday nights. 4 for $1.00. The Songa 
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$2.50 with full instructions. Oriental Novelty 
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Retary Mimeograph For Sale. Self inking 
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For Sale. Hammond typewriter. Two ty 
shuttles. New ribbon. Two-color ribbon @ 
tazhment. Good condition. Oak case. $10.0 
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250 Hammermill Bond Letterheads and Pr 
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